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Absticact 

■ Twenty-six LD students were observed over two entire school d-ays . 
to examine the extet^t to which students 'ifi different seryice^^eVivery 
levels were provided with varying instructional approaches , and 
opportunities to learn. Several differences were found in 
instructional approaches: .Jess severely learning disabled students 
were allocated more time for academic "activities, entire group 
teaching structures, "^ncl no teacher response than were more severely, 
learning disabled students, who were allocated more time for other 
media, indivi-dual teaching structures, and teacher approval. However, 
few differences were found in students' opportunities to learn, through 
active acadentic responding: less severely learning disabled students 
^engaged in silent reading for greater amounts af time^ than more 
severely.Jearning disabled students, but they also spent more time in 
inappropriate student responses. Academic responding time was low for 
all students, averaging l$ss than 45 minutes per^day,^ and variabi }i ty 
among students was large, even within one service deljvery level. 
Relationships among student response times and achievement gains 
generally confirmed the positive relationship between, active academic 
responding and achievement and the negative relationship between 
inappropriate responding and achievement. ^ ^ The implications of the 
findings for service provisi^on to LD stu'dents are explored, 
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Aoademic -Responding Time for LO Students" Receiving 
. "\ , , Different Levels of Special Education Services , \ 

Instruction for learning disabled (Lf))! stud'ents supposedly has \ 
undergone major shifts in focus since the need for special education 
for these students first was propose,d (cf. thall, 1978). Further, 
because definitions of "learning disability" have varied from state to 
stale (Mercer, Forgn6ne,..& Wolking, 1976), the characteristics of l^D 
stijdents in one state often are different from those of LD students in 
another state. In fact, the definitions and characteristics of LD 
students may change- from one community to the next (cf. Ysseldyke, 
1979). ' Even withta one community, educators have recognized thajt 
there are variations in the characteristics of student^ categorized as 
learning disabled (c'f. Ysseldyke & Algozzine^ 1982). 

The existence of variable characteristics within special 

education categories, and presumably the corresponding variance in 

instructional needs, led Deno (L970) to prbpose a cascade mode^V of, 

* * * * . « 

special education 'serv4ces.^ For the public schools, this^ mocleT . 

outlined a continuum of, services from regular classroom pj^acement 

(least restrictive) thropgh homebound services (mast restrictive)'. 

Some states have adopted thi^s/typ'e of model in providing s^ar-vices to 

LD .students-, varying the level of service received *by the student 

according^ .to the' severity, of. the student'-s disability, ^ . 

' A 

Recent sur;i/eys hav^ demons tr-at^d coa^^derable variability in the 
instructional interventions'* us:ed w>th LD students across the nation 
(Potter & ^ti^^in, 1982; Thurlow & Ysseldyke, 1982). However, the' 



'purveys did 



not leather idata qn thW extent" tb iwhich viariability was a 



function^ of 
relevant chay^acferi^tic Ithat 



sever it >^ of 
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been igr|ored to a nar()e extent is "th^e 
g tlisabi|Uty (cf. foplin, 1981). 
ioiiylfor Sjtudents, vkricbles that have 
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time .bein^ 
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n, education for students, in^^ifferent sjervice delivep 
However,, ag"reemq|^ between reachgr reports and what 



actually takes place ' ha$ • been shown to he 



Tl^l 



(Fels.enthal f & 



i; Frederi-ck, Walberg, & Rasher, Japobsen, 1980; 

Karweit & JUvin, 1981): jObservational "p^^ocedures gene'rally have been 
more fruitful; observed time' ^n/ irfstruction, and even more 
specifically, students' active responding time, have been sliown to 
relate directly to students' achievemept in school (cf. Gradeh, 
Thurlow, & Ysseldyke, 1982a). . - 

Although observation has^ been used with increasing frequency to 
examine regular class siudents' academic responding tlme,^ engaged 
time, or opportunity to learn, little has been done with LD students. 
Of those studies that have used formal obsef vational techniques, most 



compared LD students as a group tt) students having other labels or to 



.. ,3 
normal students. In* one observational investigation that compared LD 
and non-LD secondary students in a -mainstream class, three types of 
student 'behaviors were observed: study behaviors, social behaviors, 
and 'classroom conduct behaviors (Schumaker,^ Sheldon-Wi Idgen, & 
Sherman, 1980), LD students were- foun'd to spend more time than non-LD 
students- -]n read fngy— wH-t-vng-^ — atyd™note-t-ak-4-ng- study- be hav i^r-s , - and 
somewhat more time in rule violations. Student-teacher interactions 
of LD and non-LD se*condary students during a mainstream cla^s also 
have been observed (P^owell, Suzuki, Atwater, GorneyyKfupsaw, & Morris; 
1981; SkAt^c, 1980). Interactions were f oiina to b$ similar for th/ 
two groups: teachers called on and offered assistance to LD and 
non-LD students /with equal frequency; students in the two groups 
volunteered answers and requested help equally often; and,, students 
received about tie same proportion of approval and cjisapproval . 
• In a study that 'compared third-grade / LD students to* 
,nonhandicapped h\igh achievers, * nonhandicapped low achievers, and 
behaviorally handicapped students (Thorlipson, 1979J, 'teacher-student 
interactions were tiie focus^f observations. ' No differences were 

e 

found between low-achieving students and LD students. However, 
teachers initiated more interactions overfill and gave more ^ fee;lback 
overall to LD students than to high achieving students, and^/asked 
fewer low level qiTest^ions of LD students than of beKavioraliy 
handicapped students. These differences were based on. observations of 
only dyadic interactions of the teacher^ and student; thus, much of 
what 'happfen^d in the classroom was excluded from' analysis. ^ - 



Another study compared LD and non-LD third and fourth qr^<te 
Students, over. two. entire school days (Thurlow, Graden, Greener, & 
Ysseldyke, 1982). Using one of the more comprehensive observation 
systems (Greenjvood, Delquadri, '& Hall, 1978;. Greenwood, Delquadri, 
Stanley, Terry, & Ha-Il, 1981; Hall, Greenwood, & Delquadri, undated; 
-St-an4ey & Greenwood, -1980), t^hvs s-tudy f-ound -no -differences in the 
times allocated to specific ' activitfes. ► However, there were 
significant' differences in the type of instr'uction received: LD 
students received significantly more individual instruction than 
non-LO sfeudeats; conversely, non-LD students received signi/ificantly 
more instruction within an entire group structure. , Thurlow et al. 
also found that LD students received about three times as much teacher 
approval as non-LD students. Although the school day for the students 
was approximately 390 mij\utes, almost half of that- time was spept iri^ 
activities not covered "by the observation system (lunch^^-^cess, 
musjc, physical education, special assemblies, -bathroom oreaks, moving 
between classrooms). About ^hree ^hours were allocated to academic 
activities. Yet, active academic responding time by the students was 
small, averaging about 45 minutes per day. 

.^__Zj^m<Qnd^ and Leinhardt (19^0) observed LD 'students 

within *the speciaJ. cla^ssroom; no comparison groups were included in 
the study. These investigators found that although the' students were ^ 
*\n school for approximately 287 minutes eaclj day, nearly one-third of 
that time was spent making responses unrelated to -academics (off-task 
responses and waiting or management responses ), * 
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The .present- study was conducted to exam/ine ^Ai^e .nature of 
"instruction and academic responding ^irfie for IlD , students receiving 
different levels of specia'l^educat i,on sfervices-^.^ The observat,ii5''n 



procedures used by Thurloy/ et al. (198p-^ere selected to a^l^d some 
of the difficulties * encounj.er^^^in other studies o/^^^^assroom 
viariables* -rel^LtetT'to-s-tudents.' learning and s-tttdeP-ts^ character is-tics - 
(cf. Graden et aK, 1982a). Specifically, the observation system 
record activity, task, and structure, as well as teacher position, 
teacher activity^^-and- student response, on a 10-second interval 
scheduJe^^'Each subject was obs^erved for two entire school days on the 
lO'-second interval coding schedule. 
Research Questions . ^ 

Numerous research questions were posed in this investigation. Of 
these, eight were consideted to be of major interest for the present 
re.pDrt>'on the nature of instructional and responding times for 
students in five levels of LD services: 

(1) To what extent are there significant differences in^ 
time allocated to various activities for students in 
different' LD service delivery levels? 

(2) To wb^t extent are there significant differences in 
time allocated to academic versus non-academic 
activities for students in different LD service 
delivery levels? 

(3) To what extent are there significant differences in 
time allocated to varidus tasks for students in 
different LD service delivery levels? 

(4) To what extent are there significant diffGr\ences in 
time allocated to various teaching structur^^ for 
students in different LD service delivery \ 

\ levels? ' 



\ 




(5) To what extent are there signifiaarvt differences in 
' time 'al located to various teacher positions for 

stucients in different LD servite delivery levels? 

* V' * 

^ --^ 

(6) To what extent are there significant' differences in" 
time jl located *to various teacher activities for . ^ 
students in different^LD service delivery^- . 

levels? V ' ' ' 

(7) To what extent are there significant differences in 
.time spent in various student responses by students in' 
different LD service deljvery levels? ' 

' I 

(8) To what extent are there significant difference's in 
time spent 'i n. academic responding; task managjsment, and 
inappropriate behaviors by students in different LD 

- ^service delivery levels? 

' la addition to these^ research questions, the present report also 
addresses: (a) what £he "typiqal" school day iS' like for elementary 
LD -students, (b) the relationship between time in various student 
responses and achievement, and (c) differences between LD students at 
different service levels that were not coded by^ the observati^onal 
system. ' ' ' ^ 

Method t 

Subjects \ 

Twenty-six students from ?5 classrooms in 11 elemenf ar(5<^sch'bols 
served as subjects. Students receiving LD serv-ices, at'levels. 1-4 
(N=23') were from* 24 classrooms in 10 elementary schools in a suburban 
school o^strict. .Level 5 subjects (N=3) were from two classrooms in 
one elementary school in an urban school d'istrict. The program for 
level 5 .students was one of only a few within public schools in the 
metropolitan area in which the study was conducted* There were no 
level 5 students in^the Suburban school district from which the other 



'students were ^elected. -* •'^ 

•V > 
The five tev^els of LD servic^^were defined in terms of the amount 

\ '^'^ 

Of specialized heVb received by the- student. Level 1 students 

\ \ \ 

r'ecerved indirect LD special ist \he1p ip t>ie form of fol|ow-up'^ 

n\ohitoring and perhaps some consultation between the li)^ teacher and 

the regular classroom . teacher. Level 1 students dod not leave the 

regular classroom for services. Level 2'^students received more direct 

help from the LD special ist, • but still only within* th^'regalar 

classroom. Ttte LD^ teacher provided the. regular classroom teacher with 

specoal support services for the student or sometimes entered the 

regular classt^oom to provide the student with special tutoring 'for a 

small amount of time. Level 3 students received special LD services 

outside of the regular classroom for part of the day (up to 1/2 day, 

or 3 hours). Level 4 student^received special LD services outside, of 

the regular classroom for more than half of the day. Level 5 students 

received al'l instruction within a special LD^ classroom. It was 

assumed Vhat the level in which 'a particular student received services 

reflected the severity 'of the student's . learning disability or the 

degree of learning impairment evidenced by the student; the higher the 
.« ^ . , 

niTmber of the level iri which the student received services; the 

greater the severcity of the^ student* s learning disability..^' 

All students were in grades three (N=15) and four (N=ll); 17 were 

male and 9 were female, Tiie homeVoom teachers of the level 1-4 

Students included 17 ifemales. 112 . 3rd grade, 5 4th grade) and 6 males 

(1 3rd grade, 5 4th gf^ade). The level 5 teachers, each of wRom served 

■ \ - .■ ' : 

% ' « 
• » J * . 



both'third ^and fourth grade students, were both female. • \ < 

All teaqhers and students were volunteer participants in tH^ * 

observational study. In, the suburban .school district, consent forms 

were 'sent to teachers and the parents of all students by the school 

district at th^ beginning of • the school year. In the/urban school 

'district, consent forms were sent to teachers and the parents of all 

* ' ■• , 

student's in their classrooms by the LD coordinator in the spring. 

Sttidents. 'were selected randomly from each level of service, with 
three each from levels 1, 2, 4, and 5 and the remaining 14 from level 
3. Thiis distribution was reflective of the general distribution in 
the population. ^ . • • . 

* , Q ' 

Observation System^ 

The CISSAR -(Code for Instructional Structure and Student Academic^ 
Response) observation system was used in this study. The version of 
the system employed was developed by the Juniper Gardens Children's 
Project 'in Kansas City, Kansas (Greenwood et al,, 1978). "Trie system 
fdcused the observation on the behavior of one target student (rather 
than sampling behaviors of several students) and allowed observers *to 
record six event areas: (a) activity (12 cocoes), (b) task (8 codes), 
{c) teaching structure (3* codes), (d) teacher position (6 codes), (e) 
teacher activity (5 codes)', and (f) student response (19 codes). 
Seventeen stop codes also were used to record reasons ^for 'terminat ion 
of observation. Table 1 is a list of the^ event areas and the specific 
events recorded within each area. Detailed defini^tions and examples 
are f/resented in Appendix .A. Excluding the stop codes, a total of 53 

\ 
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different events^ could be recorsjed with the CIS5AR system. 

• * m * 

' . . ■ - I 

4 s-^ , 

Insent Table 1 about , here 



An, interval time sampling technique was used to direct the 
«ret:ording"of events. Three event areas were recorded every 10 seconds 
over tfie entire schpol day while the .student was 1n the classroom, 
fading wJs structured into* blocks .of* seven 10-second intervals. 
D{jring^'the first 10-second^ interval^ 'activity, task, and teachir>g[/ 
•structure were recorded. During each of the next lO-second intervals, 
^ .teacher; position, teacher activity, and* student response were 
^recorded.' This pattern was maintained throughout the observation. 

Aa^auditory electronic timer attached to a clipboard was used to 
sigpal the 10-second intervals. The timer \as equipped ^with an 
earplug so that only the observer could he^the signal^, (a short beep 
sound). The, clipboard >/as used to hold coding sheets and to provide a ^ 
, har^sur'f ace for marking events. - 

' , The coding sheets, modeled after those used, by the Juniper 
Gardens Children's Project (Stanley & Greenwood, 1980), were designed 
at MirTDesota's Institute so that they could be read automatically by 
an optical scanner (see Appendix 0^)^ To be read correctly by the 
scanner, the circles on the coding sheet had to be dark and completely 
filled. In addition to spaces for. coding s-feijdent identification and 
start and stop times, each sheet contained three blocks representing 
70 seconds' each, ^ach completed sheet represented 3.5 minutes of 
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observation time. 
Observers 

Eleven individuals^ served as observers during the present study. 
Nine of the observers were respons ible ' for the majority of * the 
observations. The other two observers were substitutes who filled in 
^.for reasons^ of sickness, ma!j:e-up observations, and so on. These 
substitute observers were Institute staff members who conducted 
observer t^raining ses6.ions and monitored the 'regular observers. The 
regu liar 'observers ' were all females who h.dd been selected ^rom a pool 
of 50 female applicants who had r*"esponded to an ^ad in a local 
newspaper. A prerequisite for consideration was that^ the -applicant 
not have a background in education; the goal was to minimize biases 
that might be brought to the classroom setting. Additional selection 
criteria include'd average or above average reading ability and' 
performance ^n selected p-arts of a general clerical skills 'tfest. A 
personal interview with one of two IRLD staff members comprised the 
final step of selection. 

^ Of the nine selected observers, two had attended col lege for at 

least one year and one haci a BA. Two others had completed a 'business 

*t » 
or vocational school program. Previous employment varied greatly, 

including sales, clerical, foster parent, own business, and social 

worker. All but two observers had a child or children in elementary 

or secondary school". Observers did not work in schools i^n which their 

children were enrolled. 
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Procedures' ^ 

observer, training . Training of observers in the observation 
system >/as accomplished through the use of an Observer and Trainer^s 
Manual (Stanley & Greenwood, 1980). The manual presented eight units 
that, according to the authors, were sequenced irr terms of phe 
complexity of the recording sk i 1 Is covered. Training requi red 
observers to read materials and then practice coding small numbers of 
events through the use of a variety of other med\a, including 
f lashcar'ds,^ overheads,' and videotapes. Exercises and .quizzes were 
presented throughout the manual. Mastery (100%. correct) of the 
material in each unit was required before continu'hig in the trajning 
to the next un"^, . * 

Trainjng in the .system' was -corjducted by four Institute <taff 
members. Two wjpeks«"of half-day training sessions were required to^ 
cover the material presented in the manual.' This was followed by two 
to three days of. practice coding within actu.al classrooms.- 

Data col lection . The trained educational observers coded 
activi.ties on either a whole^day (one observer all day) .or^ haOf-day 
(one* observer for morning, another for afternoon) basis. Typically, 
observers did not code continuously for a period of more than 1 1/2 - 
2 hours because of breaks within the school day. Observations were 
not conducted during breaks, such as those for lunch, recess,' and^ 
bathroom. ^ Also, observer.s did not code during physical education, 
music, or special assembly programs since the observation system did 
not appj^ to these situations. Observers did follow target students 
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when they left their homerooms to go to other classrooms for other 
subjects (typically reading ^nd/or mathematics), or when they went tp 
the LD teacher for special instruction. Coding was conducted In these 
other classrooms in the same manner as in homerooms, Regardless-^-of 
the physical setting, observers attempted to position themselves to be 
unobtrusive and ^to avoid revealing the identity of target students to 
the target students themselves or to other students. 

Use of the optical scanner coding sheets typically required 
observers to mark only slashes in the appropriate circles while 
observing because the 10-second interval did not provide enough time 
for circles to be darkened sufficiently to be read accurately by the 
optical scanner. As a result, ^observers sdarkeneti the slashed circles 

I In 

after the actual observation was completed, either during break 
periods, in the- evenings, or' on the weekends. This procedure tended 
to Veduce errors in the coding of data, <i . 

' *^ Frequently, the coded observational data were supplemented with 
^in anecdotal recording. Generally, anecdotal recordings were us6^ \o 
provide* a (Inscription of the classroom setting, the* target student, 
and a/>ything unusual that may have occurred during observations. The 
Observers were provided with guidelines for anecdotal recordings (see 
Appendix C) to help them determine when thei^were needed and what they 
should cover. , "^^""^^^ 

E,ach target student. was observed for two full days by observers. 
The decision to collect two days of data on each student was based on 
stability analyses presented by Greenwood et al. (1981), in. which they 
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found one day of observation predicting 62% and 92% of the variance 

for -activity and student response, respectively. The observations 

were scheduled so that students would not be observed twice on the 

same day of the week; typi-cfally, the two days of observation were 

consecutive^ All observations (2 days for 26 students) were* completed 

• * 

between January and April. ~ ' , 

In the present study, it was impossible to keep observers blind 
as to the LD classification of^the studeots they observg#*^ince "most 
of the LD students, met with an LO teacher for some part of the day. 
However, they were unaware of each ^udent's *level of service. It wars 
also difficult to keep te,achers ^unaware of the identity students 
being observed^ For this reason, teachers were asked to help 
observers identify the students and to provide them wit'h^ the students' 
schedules. t ' " 

, Reliability. Reliability checks were conducted througTiout the 
study. These checks ,w,ere conducted by another observer (designated 

the "reliability observer") who joined the observer in the classroom 
* * * 

and coded events on the target student for approximately H^minutes (4 
pa9es .of observation). During this study, 10 reliability checks were 
cbmpleted. 

Two types of r-ejiability were checked: (a) behavioral, and (b) 
sequential. Behaviora^l reliability was a measure of observer 
agreement on a specific event being observed; behavioral reliabilities 
were calculated for (a) teacher position, (b) teacher activity, and 
(g) student response. The second type^f reliability, sequential 
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reliability, was a m^<ure of observer agreement on a* sequence of 
items; this measure was designed to document that observers were 
coding in the sequence required by the observation system. According 
to the CISSAR training manual, the desired levels of 'rel iabi 1 i ty were 
90% for behavioral reliability and 85% for sequential reliability. 
Table 2 presents a summary of the reliabilities obtaiVied during the 
present study. 

~ — — — — ^ — — — — ^ — — — — — — — — — — _ _ _ _ • 

Insert Table 2 about here 

/ 

To maintain adequate levels of reliability throughout the .study, 

meetings were, held to discuss coding problems', reliabililty 

disagreements, and so on. These were held on a weekly basis for the 

f-irst two weeks of the study, anct then on a biweekly b^sis after that. 

At the meetings, definitions wer^ reviewed and any disagreements were 

resolved. 

Achievement testing . Level 1-4 students in the present study 
were administered the Peabody Individual Achievement Test (PIAT; 'Dunn 
& Markwardt, 1970) by LD personnel \^*thin the suburban school system. 
The PIAT was admini.stered to most students both at the end of the 
school 'year and at the beginning of the year or sometime previous to 
that. Lev^l 5 stucfents were administered the PIAT at the end of the 
school year by ' a trained tester- who was one of the InstiKte staff 
members. '*Pre" scores on the PIAT were not available for these 
students. ' 
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End-of-the-year PIAT scores were jobtained* for 20 of the students 
(76.9%). . The remaining students were not tested either because they 
h^d moved (3.8%), because paren:tal permission for' providing test( 
scores , to Institute staff was not giver; (7.7%), or because the school 
system's LD' staff had decided that a- fall testing would be more 
appropriate (11.5%). End-of -the-,year PIAT data were available for one 
level 1 student (33.3%), two level 2 students (66.7%), 11 level 3 
students (78.6%), three level 4 students (100.0%), and three level 5 
students ^(100.0%). 

■"Pre" PIAT scores were obtained for 16 of, the students (51.5%): 
,one level 1 student (33.'3%), two leve^ ? .students (66.7%), II level 3 
students .{'78.6%), two level 4 students (66.7%), and no ' level 5 
students (0.0%). - ^ ' ' ' . ^ " 

Data Analysis ' s * 

Total amounts of til^ie each student spent in the 53 observed 
events and in five event compb~^;i1:es over the* two days of observation 
cpmprised the dependent measures that v/erf anal:^zed in this study. 
However, for descriptive purposes, *these times were transformed to 
represent the time spent in each event during one school day. Because 
the observation system was designed to record" as much data as '-poss ible . 
during- each 10 second interval, the activity, tasl$, ahd structure were 
coded once every 70 seconds v/hiVe the teacher • position, ^ teacher 
activity, and student response were coded six times every 70 seconds.* 
Thus, transformations of times from the recording System produced 
slight overestimates *of the time spent in .each, activity, task,' arfd 
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structure, and slig'ht un(jeresti mates of the time spent >n each teacher 
position, teacher activity, and student response. The transformed 
iimes appear in all figures and tables, but were not used in 'the 
actual data analyses. 

All d.ata ,^ere analyzed us ing one-v^ay ANOVAs to, test for 
significant differences (£ < .05) between the group means. Further, 
Secause some of the significant fs might occur* by chance due to Ihe^ 
large number of ANOVAs conducted, 'only those findings that exceeded 
the number that would be expected by chance for each reseaf^ch question 
(5^) are reported.^ 

Student-Newman-Keuls follow-up tests were run'^on all variables 
meeting < the significance criteria described above. A .05 level of 
significance was adopted for these follow-up tests. 

In additioli to comparing the means of the students in the five* 

service delivery levels,' comparisons were conducted with students in 

\ 

levels 1 and 2*combii^ed and students in levels 4 and 5 combined. This 
latter Bn'alysis allowed for the examination of differences between 
three approaches to service delivery: (1) del i very'wi thi n the regular 
classroom setting (levels 1 and 2), (2) delivery within a resource 
room for' relatively brief time periods (level 3"^), and (3) delivery 
within a special setting for relatively extended time periods (levels 
4 and 5). • ' , 

.Students' end-of-the-year PIAT data were correlated with their 
student response times. Further, for those students having bqth pre 
and post scores on the PIAT, correlations were calculated between the 
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Changes in^ their PIAT scores, ahd their observed student response 



i 




times • 



fr Typical School Day 

For students in. levels 1-4,/ the total S(4h6ol day was 390 minutes; 
this included all time from wheijl they arrived at school in the morning 
to when they left in the afterr|ioon. The total school day for level 5. 
students was 345^jin/rutes. Anjalysis of the total amount of obs"erved 
time indicated that there v/eife no significant differences among the 
five groups. / 

• / ^ 

' A .typical school day forr the 23 level 1-4 LD students derived by 
averaging across all studenfts, ..is depicted in. Figures, 1-6. Thesg 



figures represent the average time devoted- to each activity, task, 
structure, teacher position/, teacher activity, and student response. 
Although the^totai school day was 390 minutes students were observed 

of this time. During the remaining time, 
activ i ties_mt included in- the observatncm 



for* only slightly over ha^f 
students^ were involved in 



system (such as lunch, recess, music, special -assemblies, etc.) 

Insert Figures 1,-6 about here 



'when students could be observed, most time was** al located 'to 
academic activities; tffree^Qtivities were allocated the mostjTime: 
about 57 minutes were devoxed to reading, about 43 minutes were 
devoted to math, and about 30 minutes were devoted to language (see 



Figure 1). The major task *for students was readers, followed by other 
Tiedia, ^ worksheets, and workbooks' ''(see Figure 2). Most time *was 
devoted to an entire group teaching structure (see Figure 3), and th^ ' 
teachir cnost often was "positioned among students, (,sge Figure 4). The 
4nost frequent teacher activity consisted of no responsj&'^to the target ^ 
student;-, this was followed by teaching (see Figure ^5). Student^ 
responses most oft.en were task management r^poQ^ses (about 1 1/2 hr), 
especially passive' responses such as' ll'stq^iing, \?^i ting,y^etc . (see 
FigOre 6). For student responses ^hat were aoademic in nature, mos^ 
•t^ime was spent writing. Inapptroprlate student responses accounted for 

'about 30 minutes pf the student's obs^erved school day/ " 

Variabil it^ ; Ttie' times presented'^ 1n Figures 1-6 r^epresent 
average times across students; they give no indication of the extreme 
variability in times for individual' students. The average .fe^imes and 
ranges of times ^.for some of the ^even^s showing ^.'the -greatest 
variabil ity' ac.rop all students are shown in>Table 3.- The average 
times and^ ranges of -times for ^11 observed events. ^e ^res^n-ted in the 
tables in Appendix D. ^. As Js indicated in >. thQse tables,' large 
differences^ in times existed among thetLD students. For example, on 
the *d ays observed, one studeni^"Vas allocated no time in .individual. 

* instruction while another student was allocated oyer 1 1/2 ho/jrs irr 
indiv'idual instruction; one student spent About 5 minutes look ing 

*"*around while another student spent 28 m-inutes doin^ so. ^he'extreme 
variability in times' for individual students should be kept in mind 
when considering the average times found for the vaj^;ious events that 
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Comparison of LP Stude r jts Across Five S^ y ice' Levelsj 

Although a signifjicant difference was not 'found among the five 
groups of students in the total amount of time observed, the average 
times did vary from a "^low of 168.4 milnutes • (2 .9 hr) for level 5 
students to a high of 232.3 minutes (3.9 hr) for level 2 students'. As 
times are broken down into various' activities, tasks, and so on, 
differences between actual times may be significant when the^ 
percentages of total times are nearly equivalent; on the other^and, 
differences between actual times may be insignificant when the 
percentages of total times appear very divergent. The actual amount 
of time is considered to^be the critical measure (cf. Graden et al.,' 
19a2a); thus, statistical tests were conducted on actual times. 
However, •jJ'J^cent age data also are presented for comparison purposes. 

Activity . The^ average amounts of time and percentages of time 
allocated to various activities during one' school day for LD students 
. tn levels 1-5 are presented in Table 4. '*A significant difference was 
found among the ftve groups in ttie time allocated to math, 
£(4,2r)=4.22, £=-.012. Follow-up tests indicated that more time was 
allocated to math for students in level 2 (52.7 min) tharf for students 
in level * 5 (22.8 min). Thi.s diff^cence is reflected in the 
^^percentages of total observed times allocated for level 2 (22. 75^) and 
level 5 (J3.5%) students. All other groups had allocated times for 
mat|i in between these and were got significantly different from 
either. For students in a^l service levels, most time was allocated 
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to reading and math; these activities accounted for over 40?^ of the 
observed school day for, students in each level,,. Within level 5, 
however, Jess t'ime was^ allocated to math than to language. 



Insert Table 4 about here * 



Activity composites . Tn analyzing the time allocated to various 
activities, composites were formed to compare the times spent by 
students in levels 1-5 in academic activities (reading, matR, 
spel 1 ing, handwriting, language, science, and social studies^} and in 
non-academic activities (arts/crafts, free time, business management, 
and transition). Table 5 shows the average amounts of time allocated 
to these. two activity composites during one day for students in each 
service VeveK A significant difference was found among the five 
groups in time allocated to academic activities, £(4,21)=5,11, £=,005, 
Follow-up tests indicated that more time was allocated to academic 
activittes for students in levels 2 (190.1 min or 3,2 hr) and 3 (186.2 
min or 3,1 hr) tha^ for students in level 5 (133.7 min or 2,2 hr). 
Examination of Table 5 reveals that the percentages , of total' times 
allocated to academic activities were very similar* for students in 
level 2 ^81,8?$) and level 5* (79. 455); however, the actual time 
difference amounted to orte hour. No. differences were found among the 
five groups in the time allocated to. non-academic activities. 
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- ^ ' Insert Table 5 about here 
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Task . Table 6 is a lisj; of the average amounts of time allocated 
to various tasks during one S(||[i6ol day for students in levels 1-5. A 
significant difference was found among groups in the amoffhts of time 
students listened to lectures £(4^21 )=3. 10., £=.038. Follow-up tests 
did not identify the source of the difference, suggesting that the 
signif icarice of the difference is questionable (Winer, igfi). No 
Other differences were found in the amounts of time allocated to 
various tasks for students in levels 1-5. 



Insert Table 6 about here 



Teaching structure > Two statistically significant differences 
were found in the amounts of time allocated to various teaching 
structures for students in levels 1-5 (see Table 7). Follow-up tests 
indicated that the sign,ificant differences, between groups in time 
spent in entire group structures, £(4,21)J =6.57, £=.001, v/as .due to. 
^'the greater ^mount'of time spent by students in levels 1-3 as compared 
oJto students in levels 4 and 5, Students in levels 1-3 spent from 2.1 
hours to 3.0 hours in entire group instruction while students in level 
4 spenlij^less than^ one hour (56.7 min) and students in levej 5 spent 
just over, one hour (1 hr'24 min) in entire group instruction. For the 
'Significant difference an]ong groups in time spent in individual 
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structures, F(4,21)=5.96, £=.002, follow-up tests indicated that level 
4 students were allocated more individual 'instruction (86.8 min or 1.4 
hr) than students in all other levels, who spent from 14.6 minutes to 
29.8 minutes in individual instruction. It is interesting to notej 
that times in individual structures increased from level 1 to level 4 
but then dropped at level 5; time percentages reflected this pattern 
also. No differences among groups were found in time allocated. to 
small group structures. , ' ^ ^ 



^ Insert Table 7 about here 



Teacher position . The average amounts of time during one school 
day spent b^/ students -in levels 1-5 with the teacher in various 
positions relative to the student being observed are shown in Table 8. 
No significant differences were found in the amounts of time spent 
with the teacher in various positions for students in five service 
levels/ Stud^ents in all levels spent the most time with the teacher 
among students . ^ 

iv.:....-i... ; 

^ Insert Table 8 about her"^^^ 



' Teacher acttivtty . Table 9 is a summary of the average amounts of^ 
tithe spent by -students in levels 1-5 with the teacher involved in 
varipus activities during one school day.. For all groups, most time 
•was spent with the teacher -making no response to^them; the actual 
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amount of time ranged from 1.6 hours to' 2.0 hours and reflected from 
52.5% to 71.1% of the observed school day. Very small amounts of time 
were spent with the teacher giving^ either apprpval „Q?ivdisapproval to 
target students; approval time ranged from 6 seconds to 1.7 -minutes 
and disapproval time ranged from 30 seconds to 1.4 minutes. Although 
the ANOVA indicated a significant difference between groups 'in teacher 
approval time, the follow-up tests did not identify the sou|ce of any 
differences. 

Student response . Significant differences tetwe^n times. spent in 
variou-s student responses by fevel 1-5 LD students emerged for only 
one of the 19 student responses (see Table 10). The sigrr^if icant 
difference was found for the inappropriate student response fboking 
around, F(4 ;21 )=3. 72, £=.019. Follow-up tests indicated that sludents 
in level 1 spent more time looking around than students in levels 4 
and 5. ■ ^ \ 



Insert Table 10 about here 



Student response composites . Table 11 presents the average 
amounts of time students spent engaged in^ active academic responses 
(writing, playing academic games, reading aloyd, reading silently, 
talking about academics, answering academic questions, and asking 
academic questions), task management responses (passive responses, 
raising hands, looking for materials, moving to new academic stations, 
and 'appropriate play), and inappropriate responses (disruption. 
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inap'propriate play, inappropriate task, talking about non-academics, 
fnappropriate locale, looking around, and self-stimulation). 
Differences between groups were found for the inappropriate student 
response composite, F(4,21)=3.42, £=.026. Follow-up t^sts revealed 
that students in level 2 spent mpre time making inappropr ia^te 
responses (about 45 min per day) than did students in level 5 (about 
15 min per day). 

insert Table 11 about here ^ 

Comparison of LP Students Grouped by Extent of Services 

' Activity . Table 12 is a list of times allocated to various 

activities for three group^ of LD students (levels 1 & 2, level 3, 

levels 4 & .5). None of the differences between these groups was 

significant. 
i, 

Insert Table 12 about her$ 



Activity composit es. A significant difference was found in the 
time allocated to academic activities' fqr students in the three 
groups,' F(2,23)=5.50, £=.011 (see Table 13). Follow-up tests 
indicated that students in level ^3 were allocated more time for 
academfc activities than were students in levels 4 and 5 combined. 

3i • ' ' 
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* 'Insert Table 13 about here \ 

Ki . " - - 

i Tpk . Table 14 is a summary ^of the average amounts of time 

allocated to varibus tasks. Two significant differences among groups 
were identified by the ANOVAs: time allocated to readers, and time 
. allocated to other media. Follow-up test$ did not isolate the 
difference related to* readers, thus suggesting that the finding of a 
significant difference is questionable'. For other media, follow-up 
tests indicated that students in levels 4 antJ 5 were allocated more 
time with other media (about 1.1 hr) than were students .in levels. 1-3 
(aboiit 0.7 hr). • . 



Insert Table 14 about here 



Teaching structure . Significant differences among the three 
groups of LO students emerged in time allocated to entire group 
teaching structures F,(2,23)=10.20, £=.001 (see Vable 15). The 
follow-up test indicated that students in levels 1t3 were allocated' 
significantly more entire group titne- (about 2.6 hr) than were students 
in levels 4 and 5 (about 1.2'hr). Stil], for students in levels 4 and 
5, entire grdup structures were used mor^^ than^ any other teaching 
structure, accounting for almost 39% of the observed day. Yet, this 
is in striking comparison to the 71% figures for students in levels 
1-3. . ' " ' . . 
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Insert Table 15 about here 



Teacher position . Jhe Average amounts of time during wh.icji the 



three groups of LD students received instrlction 'With the teacher in 



various positions relative to the students being observed are shown^ in 
Table 16. No' significant differences among gro'ups emerged. All 
students spent most time witljthe teacher among 'students, followed by 
either in front of the class or Deside the student*. 



Insert Table 16 about here" 



Teacher activity . Table 17 is a^ list" of the average amounts of 
time the teacher was involved in various activities with the three 
groups of LD students during one school 'day. For all groups, the 
teacher was making no response to the targe t'^tudent^ for the greatesif- 
amount of time; however, ihe groups did differ significantly in the ^ 
amount of no response time received, £(2,23)=3.65, £=.042. Follow-up 
tests indicated that students in levels 1 and 2 received more no 
response time (about 2.0 hr) than students in levels 4 and 5 (about 
1.5 hr),. Further, significant differences emerged in the amounts of 
approval time' received, £(2,23)=5.83, £=.009; with students in levejs 
4 arTd 5 receiving more (about 1.4 min)^ than students in other levels 
(fro*m 12 sec to 30 sec). It is '^interestiag that while teacher 

0 f 

disapproval was much greater than teacher approval for students in 
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levels 1-3, teacher approval was approximately equal to teadher 

t 

disapproval for students in levels 4 and 5. * 
» 

Insert Table 17 about here 



Student response . Significant differences emerged' among the 
three*-' groups of ip students for tin^s engaged in, three student 
responses (see Table i8). Students in levels 1 and. 2 were engaged in 
silent^ reading for a significantly longer time (12,5 min) than 
students in levels 3-5 (from- 3.1 to 7.1 min), F(2,23)=5.45, £=.012. 
However, students in levels 1 and 2 also engaged in inappropriate play 
(8.3 min) more than students in 1 eve 1^3-5 "(from 4,1 to 2.9 min), 
F(2,23)=3.69, £=.041. Further, students in levels 1 and 2 looked 
around for greater amounts of time (22.2 min) than students in level 3 
(15.6 min), who also looked around for greater amounts of time than 
stutferits'" in TeveTs 4 and"5 (9:6" min),'F(2,23t-7.41, £=v003.^ For 
groups of students, the most frequent active academic response was 
writing, accounting for about ;13% (from 16.*8 to 23.8 min) of the 
observed, day. The most frequent student response overall was passive 
responding, which accounted for about'' 40% (from 60.4 to 79. 8. min) of 
the observed day. Students spent Tnore time engaged .in passive 
responses (waiting, listening, etc.) than in all active academic 
responses. ; 

«« 
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Insert Table 18 about'here ♦ 

Student response^ compos i tes . - Table 19 is a summaVy of the 
average amounts of time the three groups of LD students spent engaged 
in (a) acti-ve academic responses (writing, playing academic games, 
reading aloud, reading silently, talking 'about academics, answering 
academic questions, and asking academic questions), ,(b) task 
management responses (passive responses, raising hands, looking for 
materials, moving to- new academic stations, and appropriate play), and 
(c) inappropriate responses (disruption, inappropriate play, 
inapproprivate task, talking about non-academics, inappropriate locale, 
looking around, and self-stimulation). Differences amoqg the groups 
were significant for the inappropriate response composite, 
F(2,23)=4.85, £=.018. Students in levels 1 and 2 engaged in 
sTgniTicariTTy mo^^ inappropriate responses (about 42 min) than 
students in levels 3-5 (about 15 min). 



Insert Table 19 abo.ut here 



Additional Observation findings 

In addition tc the, eigKt major research questions, data for 22 
other questions were, analyzed. These questions dealt with specific 
combinations of the 53 events that were observed. For example, one 

question examined the extent to which there were significant 

» ■ , / 
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differences in time spent in various student responses as a function 
of teac^hing s^tructures by students" in different LD service delivery 
levels. A complete listing of the questions and fjndings f or • the 
comparisons of the five service levels is presented in Appendix E,. 
Achievement Test Results 

The average PIAT standard scores of the students in each service 
delivery level at the end of the school 'year are presente'd^ in Table 
20. ^As is evident* in the table, there was not a clear trend of; 
decreasing scores from leve^l 1 to level 5. Considerable shifting of 
rank orders of the scores on each subtest occurred for levels 1-3. In 
general, students in levels 4 .and 5 earned lower scores than students 
in levels 1-3. ' " ^ - 



Insert Table 20 about here 



Correlations between achievement and student responses . * 
Correlations were computed between students* standard scores on each 
PIAT subtest and the total test with the time engaged in each student 
response.. Table 21 is a list of the significant* correlations found 
between the PIAT and academic student responses. Both the time a 
student spent reading aloud and the time a^^jUidfiot-spent talking about 
academics were related negatively to end-of-the-yeair PIAT scores."*^ The 
time a .student was engaged in silent reading and asking academic 
questions were relateCp^itively to achievement. 
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' Insert Jable 21 about here 



Significant correl actions /between the PIAT and task management 
responses are shown in Table 22. All carrelations were negative. 



Insert Table 2^ about here 

Correlations between the PIAT and inappropriate student responses 
are presented in Table 23. * All significant correlations were 
positive, ranging from .40 to .63.- 



Ihsert Table 23 about here 
I 

Correlations' between achievement changes and student responses . 
Althpugh both pre an'd post. scores were available for 15 students,^ 
re/:ords indicated that the pre scores for eight students were from 
PIAT administrations two or .more years old. Thus, only the data from 
the seven students*whose pre PIAT scores were obtained approximately 
one year before the post PIAY scores were inclirded in the present 
analysis. The average changes in raw scores and the ranges* of ^ the 
changes for these students are shown in Table 24. Mean raw score 
changes ranged from +4.00" (Spelling) to +9.00 (General Information); 
the average change in the total score w^s +20.00. The range of change 
scores on sev^faT^ the " subtests was quite large. 
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Insert Table 24 about here 

Table 25 is a list' of the significant correlations found between 
changes i n ^ttfden t s ' PIAT scores ^nd time engaged in. student 
respo(ises. Three academic student responses w&re ^related' 
significantly^ to changes in achievement: writing, reading aloud,^and,. 
asking academic questions. In contrast to tjie positive correlations 
for writing and reading aloud, the significant correlations between 
asking academic questions and achievement gain were negative. One 
task management student response, play* appropriate (teacher-sanctioned 
play) was related positively to achievemenVgains. One inappropriate 
student response, inappropriate locale, was related negatively to 
achtevement gain. 



Insert Table 25 about here 



-Anecdotal Records 

Descriptions of the classroom setting arid target student^ were 
written by the observers,- when possible, to document qualitative 
characteristics thal^might * not be evident from the observational 
records. Anecdotal records were completed for 24 students; records 
were not written for two level, 3 ^udents. Qualitative data related 
to 'the target student's location in the classroom, physical 
appearance, relationship with the teacher, relationship with pe^s. 
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and attention to task are summari zed. her^e. 

location in classroom . The location of* most of the LD students 
(10 of 24) was in the back of the room. Six s.tudents were positioned 
in the front of the classroom and six were positioned^ somewhere in the 
middle of the classroom; the position of one student was described as 
variable .(seating position was* chcinged rfuring the day) and the 
position' of the other was not described. All level 2 students were 
positioned in the back of the classroom. ' , 

Physical appearance , ^ Most , students Were described .by the 
observers as being average, or similar in. appearance to the student;s 
peers. Witfxfn each service level, approximately one-third ^of the 
students were described as d-ifferent ,tn some respect (e>.g., less- neat, 
chunkier/ strange eje movements). 

' . \ ^ 

Relationship with teacher. -The rel ationship between the target 
— — ■ " — — — — J ^ » 

• \ 

student and tiis/h^r teacher was described relat^ive to 'the relationship 

between other students' in the classroom and the teacher. For half'of 

the students, the re|ationsh>p between the, target and the teacher was 

described as similar- to that between otheV students and the teacher. 

This proportion was simiTan wittirin each leve-1. However, within level 

3, all but one case described as different Involved a •relationship 

that was somewhat negative in nature (e.g., student always challenging 

teacher, teacher calling on student frequently to • get student's 

attention, teacher extra watchful of student). In general, most other 

^ . ' .1 * ' ^ 

different -relationships involved the teacher giving ^xtra 

reinforcement or affection to the target student or the student 

^ / 

^ m ' 



frequently 'asking questions. 

Rel a t ionsh i p w i th peer s . The relationship between the target 
student and his/her peers was described as average for 18 of the 26 
students. -Peer relationsh^ips described as somewhat atypical occurred 
,tn all level's and involved target students who were loud, bullied 
•others, tattled frequently, or who were picked on and received many 
negative comments from others. 

Attention to task . The .target student's attention td task was 
described as yariable or poor for 13 of the 26 students. In -several 
cases it was noted that the .student's attention to the task was'poor 
. unless under close supervision or in individual teaching structures. 

Discussion 

Educators . ^ have argued for many years that instructional 
approaches for handicapped students should .vary.^ as a function of the 
severi.ty* of the students* impairments. Recently,- Poplin (1981) 
chastized researchers and ' educators— in the- -field of learning 
disabilities for their failure to recognize this nee4^ ' and 
specifically fbr the lack of attention ^given to severely learaing 
disabled individuals.'' 'However, several states -have identified 
different service delivery levels^for handicapp.ed students, apparently 
'♦in an attempt to vary instructional approaches to meet the needs of 
students exhibiting varying degrees ^f impairment. The present study 
uVed observational procedures to document the extent to which students 
in diffferent service delivery levels , were provided with varying 
, insti^uctional approaches and opportunities to learn. 
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Data from the -observation of 26 students^ each for two entire 

N 

' * ' c 

school days, revealed several differences in instructional approaches* 
*In general, less severely' learning disablerf students (those in service 
levels with, lower numbers) were allocated more time for academic 
activities, entire group teaching structures, and no teacher response 
than were more severely learning disabled students. O^n the ^ other 
hand, m^, severely learning disabled students (those in service 
^J^^,.^-^ eve Is, w'ith "higher numbers)* were allocated more time for other meclia 
instruction (e.g., games and flashcards), individual teaching 
str'uctures, and teacher approval than were less' severely learning 
dis^abled students. These differences may be accounted for, in part, 
by the number of stucjer^ts typically served within the resource room in 
each service level and the amounts of time spent in the resource room 
by stutients in different levels. This hypothesis is, supported 
somewhat hy the finding .that although individual teaching stj^tures 
were employed an average of 1.4 hours per day for level' 4 students-, 
indfvidual structures -were employe'd for only about 15 minutes per day 
for Level 5 students, who were congregated within special classes made 
up of about 15 students. However, it also must be noted thdX even 
. ^^ougiM^^^-^^e^V^^^J^^i^^ S^^^W^ students recei^ved more, teacher / 
approval time tPhan less severely learning disabled students, teacher 
'approval time averaged only 1.2 minutes per day for level 4 students 
and K7 miniJtes per day for level 5 students. 

J 

In examihing students' . opportunities ,to learn as a function of 
Tevtel of> service, fewer ' differences were found. Only one difference 
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was found ,in thie amount of time students were engaged in active 
academic rest)onses> ]ess severely learning disabled students engag'ed 
in silent reading for greater amounts of time (about 12.5"'min) than 
more ^severely learning disabled students - (who spent about 6.0 min). 
However, less sevjerely disabled students 'also spent more time engaged 
in inappropriate student respoipses^ (42 vs 22* min), specifically 
inappropriate pldy^ (8 vs '3 min) and looking around (22 vs 10 min), 
than did more severely disabled students. 

As invprevious research (Graden, Thurlow, & Ysseldyke, 1982b; 
Thurlow et al., 1982), a striking finding was the small amount of 
active academic responding time fois. al 1 .students, Academio responding 
time averaged about 43 minutes per day, which accounted for only 25% 
of students* to-tal responding" time, ' On the other hand, task 
management responses accounted for 55%, (95 min) and inappropriate 
resppnses accmjnted for almost 20% (30 min),' These percentages are 
very similar to those found in other areas of the U, S, (cf. Greenwood 
et al,., 1981; Hall et al,, undated),^ Although these average times 

-^^ — _ V ^ — i4 ^ f : \ 

have been obtained for both regular aad LQ. students ^nd foi^ bothtkirban 

and suburban school students, the variability among individual^ 
» " 

students remains great (see Appendix D), Even wifhin. service levels, 

■ ■ 1 * ■ . , ■ ' 

var iabi 1 itjj' in times is extensive. For . ejcample*, in level 3, one 
student engaged in reading aloud for 16.4 minutes per day while 
another spent no time reading aloud. In level 5, wher^ students were 
in a special classrgom all day, reading aloud time rahged from 4.0 
minutes to 9.4 minutes per day. ^ 
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^ '•Over, {he course of *d schoc^l year (about 160 days), LD students 
'spfend approximately 1000 jhours in the school building,- However, based 
on the data obtained in this study, it appears that nearly 480 hours 
of. this ti?tie are devoted to non-instructional activities such as 
recess, lunch, and so on, and another 90 .hours are allocated t^ non- 
academic activities. Students m^de active acadernic responses for 
about 25% 'of the time they were observed. Over the school year,' this 
woJld amount to about 125 hours of active academic^ responding, which 
seems low in^ comparison to the approximately 275 hours during which 
^students ^ would be engaged in va^ous task management responses. 
Further, t^rfie ^engaged in active academic responding would not be much 
, greater than the approximately ,100 hours in^which the student wolild be 
errgaged in ihapprQpriate"re'§pon5es, Over the school year, the average 
amount of time the student engaged jn reading aloud would be about 10 
hours. This is Gpnsiderably abpve -the two hour?N{^ojected for non-LD 
students (cf, thurloW et;al,, 1982), yet'^t|11 remarkably low,- 



The importance of the differences in these composite, times are 

^S^-* ^ - ^ ^ ^ f ^ ^ ^ '* : 

confirmed by ith^e rel ationships^that have bee-n found between students' 

responding times and achievement changes, ' Within, the current study, 

where'^he achie'vement measure was rather global and where data were 
<> * 

av.ailable only *for .a^ 1 imited number of students, both reading aloud 
arid writing were related significantly to ^achievement gains, and being 
in an inappropriate loca^le related negatively to achievement gains, 
Teacher-sanction^d^pl^y, considered to^be a task ^management response, 
^ also related^ positively t6* achtevemfent. ^ The wegative relationship 
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between^ the, active academic response of asking questions and 
achievement gciins flii^ht reflect the nature of these students 
"academic** questions, at least at the elementary level. In several 
cases, anecdotal 'refcords documented the frequency with which students 
asked questions^ Alth-ough the average time of one minute per day 
asking questions is not high, -it is nearly twice the average time that 
has been found for non-LD students (cf. Thurlow et al 1982), ^nd may 
reflect tifne spent in asking non-content related academic: questions 
(e.g*, what page should I be reading/). Interestingly, Graden et*al» 
(1982b) found ^that the amount of time spent asking academic questions 

^was significantly different for, students in high and low behavioral 
groups, with low behavioral group students engaged in asking questions 
approximately 0.8 minutes per day compared to 0.2 minutes per day for 

.high group students, 

A recent survey of LD teachers, (DeLoach, Earl, Brown, Poplin, & 

m 

Warner, 1981) suggested to those conducting the survey that LD 

teachers ane able -to differentiate severely learning disabled students 

■J ' 

from mildly ^learning disabled stbdents* Characteristics that were 
believed to differentiate the two groups included the need of severely 
disabled students for one-to-one instruction and*- an alternative 
learning environment and curriculum* Other researchers (Deshler, 
Alley^ Warner, &«Schumaker, 1981; Hallahan, Marshall, fe'^yoy^, 1^81) 
have ^rgued that' active involvement in learning 05 a critical' 
characteristic of effective* instructional methods for severely 
disabled students. - ■ . ^ . • 
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The results of the current study indicate that students in higher 
service delivery levels do »not receive significantly greater 
opportunities for active academic responding > than students in lower 
service delivery levels. However, the data do not indicate what the 
students.' opportunities for active academic responding would be if 
they were not being provided with special education services or if 
they were provided services in lower levels than those to which they 
were- assigned. Although instructional approaches did differ somewhat 
for the more severely disabled students (more individual teachirig, 
more teacher approval, and greater use of othef media)-, relatively few 
effects were evident in student responding. The significantly lower 
amounts of inappropriate responding by students in levels 3 to 5, 
.where students leave the regular classroom or are* in a special 
classroom all day, suggest that increasing special education services 
does reduce inappropriate responding. Specific hypotheses about the 
effect of special education services compared to regular class 
services need to. be tested by separating the responses made by 
students while in the resource room from those responses' made by the 
same students while in the regular classroom. Su,ch analyses will be 
conducted to address the.^ important issue of how individual students 
respond in the two seUings. " ~^ 

It is interesting to note that trends of iricreasitig individual 
instruction and teaching were not maintained 'at level 5, where 
students were in a special classroom for the entire day. Students 
placed in thjs service level apparently were treated more often within 
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groups, whereas students who left the reguUr classroom daily to be 

with a resource room teacher were provided greater opportunities for 

individual instruction. The extent to which lower time allocations to 

individual instruction . and teaching reponses are a function of 

differences in school systems, urban-suburban communities, or service 

t 

delivery levels is unknown and perhaps unimportant given the 
similarity of level 5 students* opportunities to respond actively to 
those of students in other levels. 

"^The major finding of the present study is that regardless of 
school system, community, or service delivery level, students receive 
few opportunities, to learn through active academic responding. This 
situation can be altered by school administrators, parents, teacher 
trainers, and .teachers alike. 
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Footaotes . . . 

The observationa) .research reported here was part of an extensive 
project that couldliot have been completed without the coaperation and 
help of numerous individual Foremost among ^ these were the 
administrators, teachers, and students in the schooTdistrict in wliich 
the research je/as conducted. Equally important to the successful 
complerfion ^f the research were the observers;- all were committed to 
providing an accurate-, objective picture of the school day. Listed 
alphabetically, the observers for the present ^ study weref Barbara 
Flykt, • Eileen Mevissen, Honna Miller, Rose ^Marie Plant, Cheryl 
Randklev, Oudith Rygwall, Yvonne Shafranski, Wendy Studer, and 
Geraldine Webster. In addition, the assistance of Sandra Christenson 
during observer training is gratefully acknowledged. The special 
ass^istance of Charles Greenwood and Sandra Stanley, University of 
Kansas, in thfe implementation of their CISSAR observational system was 
appreciated Veatly, as was the data analysis expertise provided by 
Sob AlgO'2zine,*Matthew McGue., "and Jing-Jen Wang. Also essential' to 
the completion of the project were the contributions of psychometric 
assistants B.arbara Anderson, Lisa Boyum, Yetta Levine, and Cathy 
Walters; Special thanks are due to Cathy Walters for he\ preparation 
of the graphics for. this report. Further, the excellent secretarial 
services provided by Audrey Thurlow and Marilyn Hyatt made the entire' 
research process a success. * 

^Throughout this report, "tn" is used to refer to students 
labeled LO by the schools. ScTiools use a variety of 'approaches in 
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assigning this 4abel . " ' . 

-For each research question, the number of possible significant 
findings (i.e., the number of variables) was tabulated and then a five 
percent cutoff point .was determined. For. example, fpr the first 
research question, 11 significant ^jndings were possible; - the cutoff 
point thus was .55. Finding^ for -a given research ' question vigj?^ 
/considered to be meaningful onlyl when the number of significant t_ test 
findings was greater than the fiye percent cutoff point. Thus, for a 
research question encompassing 209 variables, ti^e differences 
indicated by a total of 10 signi Fiicant _t tests would not be considered 
meaningful (the Cutoff point woulfJ be 10.45), whereas for a research 
question' encompassing 152 variables, the differences indicated by a 



total of-" 10 significant _t tests 
cutoff point would be 7.60). , 



c 



would be co'nsidered meaningful (the 
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Table 1 . 

CISSAR Event Areas and Specific Events Coded^ 



Event Area 



Specific Events Coded 



Activity - type of InstrLCtlon being 
previewed/established by teacher 



Tasjc - curriculu"^ tisk or verbal 

Instruction node ivi which student 
Ms expected to engage 



Teaching Structure - physical arrange- 
nent of student in class 

Teacher Position - location of teacher 



R - Reading - Math S - Spelling H - Handwriting 

1 " Language Sc - Science Ss^ - Social Studies 

kc - Arts/Crafts Ft - F-ce Tir.e 3nj - Class Business/ 
l^.anagerent, Tn ^ Transition CX C"«n*t Teli 

Rr - Readers Wb - '.iorkDOoks Ws - Worksheets 

Pp - Paper end Pencil . Ll - Listen to Tescher Lecture 

02 - ether Madia T'^d - faacher-StuGent Discussion 
Fp " Fetch/Put Away 

Iq - 'Entire group S^ - Sr.all group £ - Individual 

■ ' / 

LF - In Front of Class AD - At Desk AS - Among Students 
0 - Out of Room S - Side B - Back 



Teacher Activity - response of teacher 
to target ,stu.dent 

Student' f?esponse - behavior in which 
student is engaged 



riR -'^o -Response T - Teaching, OT - Other Talk 
A - Approval - Disapproval 

W - Writing G - Playing Academic Gar.e RA - Reading Aloud 
RS - Silent Reading TA - ^Talking About Acade.T.ics 
ANQ - Answers Acade.xic Question ASK Asks Acacenic 
'Question P<-issive Resporse RH - Raising Hand 

U: - Looking for Materials K - Koves to i\ew Acadeniic Station 
PA - Play Appr^opriate DI_ - Disrupt'.on' P!^ - Play Inappro- 
priate rr - Inappropriate Task TNA - Talking About iNon- 
atadcmics IL - Inacpropriate Locale' L^A - Look Around 
SST - Self-Stinulation 



^Sased on Stanley & Greenwood's 0900) CISSA."^ 
resijonse; Observer's ror.ual 



Cede for ir:tr'jctiona 1 structure and student acadeir^ic 
Within the Student Res'ponse Event Area, tne AT event, which was designated 



as "Attending" by*^ tan ley and Grelsnwoo'd / wds renam'j!?^ ^is "f ass i ve^-Rcspcpse" in the present ir^??estigation 
to avoid Inappropriate connotati^ons bf the responses inc^udea within that event. 

f 
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Table. 2 

Summary of Reliabilities Calculated During the Study^ 



Reliability Mean Range 

. 1- — . : ^ 

Behavioral ^ - 

Teacher Position 88.2 62-100 

Teacher Activity ^ ^ 92.5 82-100 

Student" Response ^ 85.5 65-98 

Sequential 90.3 74-99 



All reliabilities are expressed as percentages. 
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. V Table 3 • - ^ 

Examples of Observed Events With Large Tj.me Variability Among Students 



'Event 



Range 



Time Oi fference 



Acti vi ty 



Reading 
Math 



Task 



Readers 
Workbooks 
Other Media 

Structure 

Entire Group 
Smal r Group 
Indi vi dual 

Tea-cher Position 

In Front 
At Desk 

Among Students 
Beside Student 

Teacher Acti vi ty 

No Response 
Teaching 

Studervt Response 

Wri ting 

Passive Response 
Look Around 



23-. 80 - 92.05 
22.05 - 67.20 



4.55 -1 1 3.05^ 
0!00 - 92.75 
20.30 -104.30 



34.30 -227. ,50 
. 0.00 - 96.95 
0.00 - 93.45 



10.90 - 95.60 
1.15- 84.10 

10.15 -140,90 
1«.00 - 66.25 

52^35 -153,60 
2 3. 85 - '96.10 



9.15 - 37.50 
26.50 -136.40 
4',^5 - 28.15 



68i25 
45.15 



108.50 
9?. 75 
84.00 

,T93.20 
■ 96:95 
. 93.45 

84.70 
82.. 95 
130.75 
65.25 

.101 .25 
7?;. 25 



28.35 
109.90 
23.30 



- . Table '4 

Time Allocated 'to Activities for LO Students in Five Service LeveLs^^ 



Activity ^ 

■III II --'ft 


I 




I 




I 


0/ 




0/ 
5 






0/ 

h 




Lever 


Reading 


54.6 


27.0 


50.2 


21 .-6 


56.9 


26.3 


69.9 


35. 


0 - 


52.2 


31 . 


0 


ns ' 


» 

Math 


41 .4 


"20.5 


52.7 


22.7 


' 40 .-5 


;18.7 


43.4 


21 . 


7 . 


22.8 


13 


5 




Spelling 


7. .4 


.3.7 


9.9 


4.3 


•13.8 


. 6.4 


4.8 


2. 


4 


5.5 




3 


ns 


Handwriting 
\ 

Language ^ - * 


11 .6 


5.7 


7.4 


3.2 


i 7.5 


3.5 


* 7.4 


3. 


7 


6.6 


Z 


9 


ns ' 


24.6 


12.2 


21 .7 


9.3' 


35.7 


16.5 


19.0 


- 9 


5- 


39.3 


23 


.3 


ns 


Science 


.1 .5 


0.7 


20.6 


8,.9 


12.2 


5-. 6 


. 7.6 


3 


8.' 


' -2.9 


> 1 


.7 


ns 


Social Stu(^ies 


17.6 


8.7 


27.6 


11.9 


19.6 


9.1 


13.1 


6 


.6 


4.4 


2 


.6 


ns 


Arts/Crafts^ 


18.1 


9.0 


16.9 


7.3 


7.9 


3.5 


18.3 


9 


.2 


,13.1 


7. 


.'8 


ns 


^ree*Time ' 


9.3 


4.6 • 


4.4 


^T.9 


5.0 


2.3 


5.-6 


2 


.8- 


' 5.8 


3 


.4 


ns 


Business Management 


4.d 


.2.0 


6.9 


3.0 


6.2 


2.9 


■ 4.3 


2 


.2 


, 5.8 ' 


3 


.4 


ns 


Transition 


* 11.7 


,5. 8' . 


14.0 


'•6.0 


10.7 


4.9 


6.-3 

* 


3 


.2- 


9.4 


5 




ns 


Caa't T-ell 


"o.o 

> 


0.0 


0.0 


O'.O 


0.2 


' 0.1 


0.0 

• 


O.Q • 


0.6 


0 


.4 


n? 


• 

Total 


201 .8 




2?2,.3 




216.2 




199.7 






J68.4 






ns 


^Entries are mean numbers of minuter, 


and 


percentages of 


total 


minutes 


for one day, based 


on 


3 



students each in Levels 1, 2/4, and 5 and 14 students in Lpvel 3. ' 
Significan(!e levels are from one-way ANOVAs {df=4,21).. ^ 



Table 5 • V 

Composite Activity Times, for Students in Five Service Levels^ 



Activity - ^ i 1^ 

Composite X ; •'^i ' % 55 \ 

. « 

Academic ' , 1 58.7 78.6 1 90.1 81 ."S 186.2 86.1 165.2 82.7 133.7 79.4 .005 

Won-Academic . 43.1 21.4, ^ 42.2 18.2 30.0 1 3.9 3*4.5 17.3 34.7 20.6 

'"fotal ' 20'l.8 . .232.3 216.2 199.7 168.4 

3 , * ' ■ — 

Entries are mean numbers of minutes; and percentages of total minutes, for one .day, based on 3 
Students each in Levels 1, 2, 4, and 5, and 14 students i'n ^Level 3, 

^Significance levels are from one-way ANOVAs (df = 4,21). 



- Sig . 

% Lever 



Table 6 

Time Allocated to Tasks for LD Students, in Five Service Levels 



Task 








2 

I 


- 




3 

I 






4 

* X 


0/ 

( w 




5 

! X 


% 


Lever 


Readers 


69.2 


34. 


4 


53.3 


22 


9 ' 


J 

59.8 


21 . 


7 


35.2 


17 


5 


■ 18.4 


11.0' 


ns 


Workbooks 


22.5 


n 


2. - 


- 48.9 . 


21 


0 


,31 .8 


14 


"7 


*22.6 


11 . 


2 


v9 5'' 


5.7 


ns - - 


Iterksheets 


23.6 


n 


7 


34.5 


14 


9 


30.4 


1.4 


1 


A 40.8 


.20 


3 


28.-1 


15.8 


ns 


Paper & Pencil * . 


21 .5 


10 


7 


8.9 


3 


8 ' 


21 .7 


10 


0 


8.2 


4 


1 


2'"o.9 


12.5 




Listen to Lecture 


2.0 


1 


0 


11 .4 


4 


9 


- f' 
.2.8 


1 


'3 


2.5, 


1 


.3 ' 


6.5 


3.9 • 


.038 


Other Media ^ 


39.0 


19 


.4 


38.7 


15 


6. 


. 44.0 


20 


.4 


75;4 


37 


.5 


57.4 


34.3 


4 

ns 


Teacher-Student 
Discussion 


3.6 


1 


.8 


19.7 


8 


.5 


12.2 


5 


.6 


9.1 


4 


.5 ■ 


15.8 


9.4 


ns 


Fetch & Put Away 


20.0 


9 


.9 


17.0 


7 


.3 


13.2- 


5 


.1 


7.0 


3 


.5 


10.5" 


6.3 


ns 


Total 


201 .4 






232.5 






21-6.9 






200.9 






167.4 




ns . 



^Entries are mean numbers. of minutes, and percentages- of total minutes, for one day, based on 3 
students each in Levels 1, 2^,,4, and 5, and 14 students in Levels. 

'^Significance levels are from one-way ANOVAs .(df=4,21). 
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Table 7 

Jime Allocated to Teaching Structures for LO Students in Five Service Levels^ 



1 2 3 4 5 - 

Structure * X X ■ % % • * I ^ % Lever 



Entire Group 128.2 63.5 ^ 181". 6 78.2 1 52.6 70.4 56.7 28.2 86.6 51.4 .001 

Small Group 59.0 29.2 26.2 1 1.3 34.4 1 5.9 57.2 28.5 66.3 39.4 ' n,s 

Individual . 14.6 7.2 24.5 1 0.5 29.8 1 3.7 86.8 43.2 . 1 5.4 9.2 .002 



Total , ^ 201.8 ' 232.3- 216.8 200.7 168.3 

" " ■■ — ^ ' ^ * ♦ 

di . — — 

Entries are mean numbers of minutes, and percentages of total minutes, for one day,- based on 3 - 

students each irr Levels 1, 2/4, and 5, and 14 students in Level 3. 

b * ' * 

Significance levels are from one-way ANOVAs (df=4,21). 
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Table 8 

Time in Various Teacher Positions for LD Students in Five Service Levels 



Teacher 
Position 


1 

X 






X 


2 






3 

X 






« 

'4 

. X 




5 

X 


/o 




Level 


In Front 


31 .1 


18 


6 


62. 


4 


32 


,2 


32.0 


17 


8 


,27. 


1 


16 


.3 


21 


7 


15 


6 


ns 


At Desk 


41 .4 


24 


7 


34. 


7 


17 


,9 


31.3 


17 


4 


12 


4 


7 


.4 


9 


3 


6 


7 


ns 


Among Students 


69,. 7 


41 


6 


67'. 


4 


34 


.8 


87.7 


48 


7 


- 76 


2 


45 


.8 


80 


.8 


58 


1 


ns 


beside Student 
* 


. 7.6 


4 


5 


16. 


2 


8 


.4 


19.3': 


10 


,7 


41 


3 


24 


.8 


13 


8 


9 


9 


ns 


Back 


3.9 


2 


.3 


10. 


5 


5 


.4 " 


4.9 


2 


.7 


' ' 6 


7 


4 


.0 


7 


.8 


5 


6 


ns 


Out 


13.7 


8 


,2 


2. 


3 


1 


.2 


4.9 


2 


.7 


2 


8 


1 


.7_ 


5 


.6 


4 


,0* 

4 


^ ns 


Total 


167.4 






193. 


5 






180.1 






166 


,5 






139 


.0 






ns 



^Entries are mean numbers of minutes, and percentages of total minutes, for one day, based on 3 
students each ,in Levels 1, 2, 4, and 5, and 14 students in Level 3. 

^Significance levels are from one-way ANOVAs (d'f=4,21). 
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Table 9 

Time in Various Teacher Activities for l6 Students in Five Service Levels 



Teacher 
Activity 






1 

■% 




7. 


2 




I 


0/ 




4 

I 


0/ 




5 


% 




Sig u 
Level 


No Response 




119.2 


7} 


.1 . 


1 19.7 


"51 


.8 


107. .9 


60 


.0 


87.4 


52 


5 


89.1 


64 


.1 


ns 


Teachi ng 




43.7 


26 


.0 


64.7, 


33 


.4 


64.7 


36 


.0 


67.4 


40 


5 


42.6 


30 


.7 


ns 


Other Talk 


\ 


3.9 


2 


.3 


7.7 


4 


•0 


5.5 


3 


.1 


9.1 . 


5 


5 


4.8 


3 


4 


ns 


Approval 




0.4 


0 


.2 


O.'l 


0 


.1 


0.5 


0 


.3 


1 .2 


0 


.7 


1 .7 


1 


.2 


.038 




































Disapproval 




0.5 


0 


.3 


1 .4 


0 


.7 


1.2 


0 


.7 


1 .4 


0. 


.8 


0.7 


0 


.5 


ns 


Total 




167.7 






193.6 






.179.9 






166.5 






138.9 






ns 



Entries are mean numbers pf minutes, and percentages of total minutes, for one day, based on 3 
students each in Levels 1,^ 2, 4,^and 5, and 14. students in Level 3. . 

Significance levels are from one-way AN0VA^(df=4,21 ) . 



/ 

Table 10 • 

'student Response Time for LD Sludents in Five Service* Level s 



student 
Kcsponse 


Y 
A 


1 
1 




0 

A 




- 


' 0 

X 


^ »■ 


— 


X 






c 
D 

X 


0/ * 


'Sig ^ 
Level 


Writing 


23.8 


14 


2 


16.8 


8 


7 


23.5 


13. 


1 


20. '1 


12 


1 


21 .2 


15.3 


ns 


Play^^ad Game 


1 .3 


0 


8 


0.5 


0 


2 


3.5 


1 . 


9 


3.8 


2 


3 


1 .6 


' 1.2 


ns 


Read Aloud 


1 .3 


0 


8 


1 .0- 


0 


.5 


5.0 


2. 


8 


3.9 


2 


•3 


6.2 


4.5 


" ns 


Rfead Silently ' ' 


12.0 


7 


2 


13.1 • 


6 


8 


,7.1 


. 4. 


0 


3.8 


■? 


3 


2.4 


1.7 


ns 


Talk Academics 


1 .8 


1 


1 


4.6 


2 


4 


5.7 


3. 


2 


9.2 


5 


5 


4.3 

« 


3.1 


ns 


Answer Acad Question 


0.5 


0 


3 


1 .4 


0 


7 


1.9 


1 


0 


3.8 


2 


3 


- 0.8 


0.6 


ns 


Ask Acdd Question 


0.7 


0 


4 


1 .1 


0 


6 


0.9 


0. 


5 


1 .4 


0 


8 


0.6 


0.4 


ns 


Passive Response 


60.4 


36 


1 


79.5 


4-1 


0 


79.8 


44 


4 


^63.0 


37 


9 


64.7 • 


46.7 


ns 


Raise Hand 


2.2 


1 


3 


3.3 


1 


.7 


2.8 


1 


6 


3. -8 


2 


3 


1 .7 


1.2 


rts 


Look for Materials 


5.4 


3 


8 


7.8' 


4 


0 


4.9 


2 


7 


9.8 


5 


9 


3.1 


2.2 


ns 


Move to New Acad Station 


5.1 


3 


0 


6.7 


3 


.4 


5.8 


3 


2 . 


5.7 


3 


.4 


4.9 


3.5 


ns 


Play Appropriate ^ 


14.6 


8 


7 


ll.V 


6 


.1 


9.6 


5. 


3 


9.1 


5 


5 


n .4 


8.2 


ns 


Disruption 


0:3 


0 


.2 


2.4 


. 1 


.2 


0.2 


0 


1 


4.6 


2 


.8 


0.2 


0.1 


< 

ns 


Play Inappropriate 


6.3- 


3 


8 


^0.3 


5 


.3 


4.1 


2 


3 


3.7. 


2 


.2 


2:1 


1.5 


» ns 


Inappropriate Task 


0.7 


0 


4 


1 .1 


0 


.6 


0.8 


0 


4 


2.3 


1 


.4 


n.o 


0.0 


ns 


Talk Non-Academics 


4.2 


2 


.5 


8.8 


4 


.5 


5.4 


3 


0 


7.3 


4 

I 


.4 


• 3.5 


2.5 


OS 


Inappropriate Locale 


1 .0 


0 


.6 


3.1 


1 


5 


2.5 


1 


4 


1 .4 


0 


.8 ' 


0.1 


0.1 


ns 


Look Around 


24.3 


14 


.5 


20.0 


10 


.3 


15.6 


8 


7 


9.6 


5 


.8 


9.7 


7.0 


\019 


SeVf Stimulation 


0.4 


0 


.2 


0..5 


. 0 


.2 


0..4 


0 


.2 


0.-2 


0 


.1 


0.1 


0.1 


ns 


Total 


167.3 




♦ 


193.9 






179.7 






166.4 






138.6 




ns 



Entries are mean numbers of minutes, and percentages of total minutes, for one day, based on 3 students 
each in Levels 1, 2, 4, and 5 and 14 students in Level 3. 

^Significance levels are fronf one-way ANOVAs (df=4,21). 6x ^ 
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Table 11 

Composite Student Response Times for LO Students in Five Service Levels^* 



Student Response • ^ - ^ ^ i . i Sig 

Compos ite_ X ^. I % X % Level 



Academic 41.4 24.7 38.5 1 9. S 47.6 26.5 45.9 27.6 37.1 26.8 ns 

Task Management ' 88.7 53.0 109.2 56.3 1 02.9 57.3 91.4 54.9 85.8 ^61.9 ns 
Inappropriate 37.2 22.2 46.2 23.8 29,2-, 16.2 '29.1 1 7 .6 15.7. 11.3 .026 



Total 167.3 ' . 193.9 1 79.7 1 66.4 1 38.6 



ns 



^{^ntries are mean numbers of minutes, and percentages of total minutes, for one day, based on 3 * 
students each in Levels 1, 2, 4, and 5, and ]4 students in Level 3. 

'^Significance -levels are from one-way ANOVAs (df=4,21). 




CJ1 



6- 




56 

Table 12 

Time Allocated to, Activities for LD Students in Three Groups^ 



1 5 2 3 4 &'5 
Sig , 

• Activity X * 11 I Level 



Readi ng 


52 


4 


24 


1 


56 


9 


26.3 


61 


.0- ' 




.6 


ns 


Math : 


47 


1 


21 


7 


40 


5 


18.7 


z^i 


\ 


16 


.6 


ns 


Spel 1 ing 


8 


6 


4 


0 


13 


8 


6.4 




.5 


10 


.3 


ns 


Handwri ting 


9" 


4 


4 


3 


1- 


5 


3.5 


jl 


.0 


3 


.5 


ns 


Language 


23 


2 


10 


7 


. ' 35 


7 


15. -5 


29 


.2 


14 


.6' 


ns 


Science 


11 


1 


5 


1 


12 


2- 


5.6 


• 5 


.2 


2 


.6 


ns 


Social Studies 


22 


6 


10 


4 


19 


6 • 


9.1 


8 


.8. 


4 


.4 


ns 


Arts/Crafts • 


17 


5 


8 


1 


7 


P 

9 


3.6 


15 


.7 


7 


.9 


ns 


Free Time 


6 


9 


3 


2 


5 


0 


2.3 


5 


.7 


0 

c 


.8 


ns 


Business Mgmt 


5 


4 


2 


5 


6 


.2 


2.9 


5 


.1 


2 


.6 


ns 


Transition 


12 


8 


5 


9 


10 


7 


4.9 


7 


.9 


4- 


.0 


ns 


Can't Tell 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0.1 


0 


.3 


0 


.2 


OS 


Total 


217 


0 






216 


.2 




199 


.5 






ns 



^Entries are mean numbers of minutes and percentages of total minutes, 
for one day, based on 6 students in Levels 1 and 2 and 4 7t 5, and 14 
students in Level 3. 

^Significance levels are from one-way ANOVAs (df=2,23). 
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Table 13 

Composite Activity Times for LD Students in Three Groups 



1 S 2 3 4 S 5 



57 




Sig 



Activity X % \ % ' I °' Level ^ 

Academic 174.4 80.4 186.2 86.1 164.8 82.6 .011 

Non-Academic 42.6 19.6 30.0 13.9 34.7 17.4 ns 

'ToCal 217.0 216.2 199.5 ns 

^Entries are mean numbers of minutes, and percentages of total minutes, 
for one day, based on 6 students in Levels 1 ?( 2 and 4 & 5, and U. 
students in Level 3. , 

^Significance levels are from one-way ANOVAs (df=2,23). 



53 . ^ ■ ' 

4 

Table 14' 

* • 

Time Allocated to Tasks* for LD Students in Three Groups^ 









1 8u2 




3 


4 


& 5 


Lever 


Task 


I 










0/ 


Readers 


61,2 


"28.2 


. 59.8 . 


27:7 


25,8 


14.6 


.028 


Workbooks 


35.7 


15".4 


?t.8 


14.7 


16.1 


8.7 


ns 


Worksheets 


29.1 


13.4, 


^ 30.4 


14.1 


34.5 


18.7 


ns 


Paper S Penci 1 


15.2 


7.0 


21 .7 


icf.o 


14.5 


7.9 


ns' 


Listen to Lecture 


5.7 


,3.1 


2.8 


1 .3. ■ 


' '4. ,5 


. 2.5 


ns 


Other Media 


38.8 


17.9 


44.0. 


20.4 


66.4 


35.1 


.027 


TeacherTStudent 
Discussion 


11.7 


• 5.4 


12.2 


5.6 . 


12.4 


6.7 


ns 


Fetch & Put Away 


18.5 


. 8.5 


13.2 


6.1 ■ 


8.8 


4.8 


ns 


Total 


216.9 




•215.9 


♦ 


.1 84 . 1 




ns 


•.Entries are mean numbers 
for one day, based on 6 
students in Level 3. 


of minutes, and -percep-tages of total minutes, ' . 
srtudents in Levels 1 x' 2 and 4 & 5, and 14 


Significance levels 


are 


from one- 


way ANOVAs (df=2,23). . 
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Table 15 

Time Allocated to Teaching Structures for LD Students 

in Three Groups^ 









S 2 




3 


4 


& 5 , 


Lever 


Structure 


X 


Of 


•I 




I 




Entire Group 


1&4.9 


71 


152.6 


70.4 


71 .6 


38.9 


.001 


Small .Group 


4?. 6 


19.6 


34.4 


15.9 


61 .7 


33.4 . 


ns 


Indi vidua! 


19.5 


9.0 


29.8 


J^3.7 


51 .2 


27.8 


ns 


Total 


217.0 




216.8 




184.5 




ns 



' Entries are mean numbers of jninutes, and percentages of tojtal miiuites/ 
• for one day, based, on 6 students in Levels 1 S 2 and 4 &x5, and 14 
students in Level 3.- ^ ^^-^ 

^Significance levels are from one-way ANOVAs (df-2,23),. 
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Table. 16 

Time in Various Teacher" Po'sitions for LO Students 
in Three Groups^ ' 



• 

"Teacher 
'Position 


1 


7. 2 






3 


y 4 






Sig 
Level 

V 












■ R 






In Front 


46.7 


25. 


9 


— 

32.0-. 


17.8 


■• 24 ; 4 


16 


0 


ns 


At Desk . 


38.1 


21 . 


1 


31.3 


17.4 


10.8 


7 


1 


ns 


Among Students 


68.6 


38 


0 


87.7 


48.7 


78 . 5 


51 


4 


ns 


Beside Student 


11.9 


6 


6 J 


19.3 


10.7- 


• 27.5 


18 


.0 


ns 


Back 


7.2 


■ 4 


0 


4.9 


2.7 




4 


.7 


ns 


"Out 


8,0 


4 


4 

• 


4.9 


2.7 


4.2 


2 


8 


ns 


To till 


180.5 






180.1 




152.6 






ns 



b 



^Entries are mean numbers of minutgs, and percentage of total minutes, for 
one day, based on 6 students in Levels 1 S 2 and 4 S 5, and 14 studenls 
in Level 3. . 

^Significance levels are from one-?way ANOVAs (df=2,23). . - ' 
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4 
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TaMe 17 _ 

Tim^ in Various ' Teacher Activities for LD Students 





i 




i n'Three Proups^ 








teacher 
Activity 




1 & 2 • 3 

7 <¥ V ^ 

A /-> A J 


4 & 5 

55 


Sig u 

Lever 



N/3 Response 


119.4 


66.1 


107 


9 


60.0 


88 


3 


57.8 


.042 


Teaching 


54.2 


30.0 


64 


7 


•36.0 • 


55 


0 


36.0 


ns 


^ Other Talk 


■5.8 


3.2 


5 


6 ■ 


' 3.1 


7 


Os 


4.6 ■ 


ns 


Approval . 


0.2 


0.1 


■ ' 0 


.5 


0.3 


1 


4 


0.9 


^ .009 


13j'sappr6val 


. 1 .0 


0.6 


1 


.2 


0.7 

• 


1 


.0 


0.6 


ns 


Total 


' 180.6 




' 179 


.9 




152 


.7 




ns 



^Entries are mean numbecs of minutes, arid percentages of total minutesV 
for one day, based on 6 students in Levels 1 X. 2 and 4 5 , and ]4 
students in Level 3. 

^significance .levels are from one-way ANOVAs (df=2,23).^ 
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Table IS . . 

Student Response Tinies for' LD Students in Three Groups^. 





Student " ' 
Respojise 


I 

1 


'I 2 




3 


4 


& 5 


b 

Level 

V 


. - X- 




I 




I 




'Writings 


20.3 


11.3 


23.5 


13.1 


20.6'^ 


13.5 


ns 


Play Acad Game 


0.9 " 


0.5 


3.5^ 


1.0 


2.7''"- 


1.8. . 


ns 


^ead Aloud' 


1.0 


0:6 


5.0 


2.8 ^ 


5.1 


3 3 


ns 


Rea^ Silently 


.12.5 




7.1 , 


4.0 

• 


3.1 


^2.0 


.01 2 


Tal k Acad * " 


-•3.2 


1 .8 


'"5.7 


3" 2 


6.8 


4.5 


4 ns 


Answer Acad Q 


' -o.g- 


* 0.5 




^'1.0 


2.3 


1.5 ' 


ns 


Ask ACad' Q 


0.9 ■ 


0.5 


'0.'9 


0.5 ^ 


, V.O 


0 6 




Passive ResDonse 


76.>0 


38.9 . 


79.8 


44 4 ' . 


63.8 


41, .'9 


n 


Raise Hand 


, 2.7 


1,5.. 


2.8 


V6 


; 2.-8 


1 .8,° • 


ns 


Look for ^'aterials 


• 7.1 


3 9'/ 


.4.9 


2 -7 




4.2 




Mdve . ^' \. ' 


%'';5.9 


. -3. a ' 


^ 5.8 


3.^2 


5.3 


3.5 


. ns V 


Play Appropriate 


13.0 


.7.2 


9.6 




10.2 


- 6:7 V 


ns c 


Di sruption ^ * 


'1.4 


' 0.8 


0^ 


0..1 


• ^4 


1 .6 , 


ns 


P^ay loappr 


- a. 3 


^.6 . 


4.1 . 


-^3 


■ 2.9 


"1.9 - ' 


,041 


Inappr Task 


0.9 


^, 0.5 




0.4 


1 .2 


0,8 


ns, . 


Talk Non-AcBd ; 


■ 6.5 


3.6 


5.4 


3.0 


5.4- 


3.5 


ns 


Inappc Locale 


2.0 ■ 


1 

r.i 


2.5 ^ 


1.4' ' 


0.7 


0.4 


ns 


Look Around 

Sel f Stimulation 


^22.2 
0.4 


^12.3' 

0*.2 


^ 15.6 


8 ; 7 
0.2 


9.6 
0.1 . 


6.3 
0.1 


.003 

.ns 


fotal • : 

, ^ — C — - — 


120.1 




179.7 ■ 




152-.4 




ns 



Entries are mean numbers of ^minutes, and percentages, of total minutes, ..\) 
for one day; based on 6 students in Levels 1 2 and 4 &*5, and 14 " 
^students in Level 3/ »^ . ^ \ 

Significance levels are from one-way ANOVAs (df=2,23). 
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Table ;9 

\^ . ■ ' ■ 

Composite Student Response Times for LD .Students in 

• . a 
Three Groups 



/ . n 1 & 2 . 3" 4 & 5 • 

Student Response^ ^ ^'9 b 

^Composite. -l ■ ^ I " I ' Level 



-I 

Academic 


39 


7 


22.0 


47.5 


26.5 


41.6 


27.3 


ns 


Tasl' Management' , ■ 


98 


7 


'54.8 


102> 


57.3 


88.5^ 


58.1 


ns 


inappropriate 


4V 


7 


23.2 


29,? «^ 


16.2 


' 22.3 


14.6 




To-tal « 


180 


.1' 




T79..7 * 




'^152. 4 


4 

3 ' ^ 


ns 



^^^Entries are .mean numbers of minutes, and *percentagei5 of total minutes, 
-for one day, based on 6 students in Levels 1 S 2 and 4 & 5, and 14 • 
students in Level 3. . ' ^ 

^Signf ficante levels are from one-way ANQVAs (df=2,23).' 




* Table 20 

rtean Cnd-of- the- Year PIAT S'tandard Scores for^D Students. in Five Service Levels 



Subtest 


1^ 






3^^ 




, 4 


d 
r 


5<^ 






Math ■ 


98'. 


00 ' 


"89 


50' 




-IS 




.00 




Op 




Reading recognition 


. 95 


00 ■ 


* 

101 


50 


94 


45 


'£1 


.67 


' 86. 


67 




Reading Comprehension 


95 


00." 


101 


.00 , 


'^98 


^09 


78 


.33 . 


80. 


33. 




Spel 1-inq 


.109 


00 


' 88 


.00 


88 


56 


82 


.00 


80. 


33 




Information 


93 


00 


113 


.50 


101 


27 -4 


107 


.67, 


88". 


00' 




Total 


97 


.00 * 


?9 


. 50" 


9^ 


44 


90 


.33 


30. 
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^Scores were Available for .1 student. 

\ * ' 

Scores' were available for 2 stude'nt?. 



5coVes were available for 11 students 
d 

Scores were available for 3 students-. 

Scores were 'available for 3 students. 
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Table 21 , 

Signi ficant Xorrelations Between PfAT and. Academic Student Responses 

♦ * 

Academic ' PIAT' 



Student Response 


Subtest 


r 


P 


Read Aloud 


) , Spelling " , 


-,48 


.021 




Total ^ ^ 


-.55 


.009 


Read Silently 


Read Recog . 


.71 ^ ^ 


.001 




^ * Read Comp 


.61 


.002 




Spell ing 


,50 


.0/4 




Total 


.62 


.003 


' k^cadenic 


Read Recog 


'-.46 


.021 




Read Comp 


-.45 


.023 


As'k Acad Q * 


Gen Info , 


.58 


.004 
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Table 7.2 

Significant Correlations Between PIAT'and Task Management 
Student Responses - 



Task Management 
j^Student Respons^e 


PIAT 
Subtest 




r 


P 


Looi^ for Materials 

o 


Read Pecog 




- .^4 


■ .007" 


Mo/e " 


Read Comp 
Math 




-.53 
-.42 


.008 

? 

V 

.03? 


^ Play Appropriate 


Spel 1 in^ 




' :.47 


.0?5 



. . 7 
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Table ?3 

'Significant Correlations Between PIAT and Inappropriate ' 

> 

Student Re^po/ises 



Inappropriate 
Student Response 


PIAT 
Subtest. 


r 


P 


Inappr Composi te 


Read Recog 


.40 • 


.040 


* 


Spel 1 i ng 


.43 


.037 




Gen In for 


.55 


.006, 




. Total 


^63 


.002 


Disruption 


• Geh Infor 


- ^.53 


.008 




H Toycal 


..44 


.033 


Play Inappr 


Gen Infor 


.55 


.006 




Total 


' .42 


. 042 


Talk Mon-Acad 


Gen Infor 


.57 


.004 


Look Around 

c >■ 


Total 


.44 


.035 


Total 


.40 _ 


.^04'5 


- • : . * ' . 






- ■ 




\ 


/ 

A 












• 
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Table 24 

Changes in P'lAT Raw S"cores Over One Year'foF Seven LD Students 



PIAT Subtest 


X 


•-v^ Range 








Mathemat ics 


4.71 


-3 -,+18 


Reading Recognition 


A CI 


+1 - + 1 U 


Reading' Cofnprehension 


4.43 


-5 - +18 


Spelling ' - 


4.00 


-4 - +11 


General Information 


9.00 

f 


-2 - +17 


ToTal. ^ 


20.00 


+2 - +43 


• 


a 


t 

1 
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Table 25 

Significant Correlations Between PIAT,Raw Score Changes and 
Student Responses for Seven LD Students 



Student Response 



Academic 
l.'ri ti ng 

Redjd. Aloud 
Ask Acad Q 



Task Management 
Play Appropriate 

Inappropriate 
Inappr Locale 



PUT Subtest 



Math 

Read Recog 
Read Comp 
Math 

Read Comp 
Matjh 

Read Recog 
Read Comp 
Spelling 



Read Comp 
Gen Infor 



.81 
.73 
.68 
.83 
.74 
.90 
.73 
.84 
.13 



,77 
,70 



J2- 



.013 
.03? 
.047 
.010 
.0?9 
.00-3 
.030 
.009 
.003 

.021 
.040 

■ 030 
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School Day 
= 390 min 



(lunch. Recess, 
Music, Assembly, 
etc.) 



Observed Day 
= 21^,3 mih 



Handwriting (8.0 min) 

0 Business Mgmt»(5.8 min) 
Free Time (5.6 min) 



Academic 
Activities 
= 180.5 min 



Academic 



Reading 
(^57.4 mill) 



Matfi 

^(^C-TTTtrr)- 




Languago 
(30.3 min) 



Non-Acad.cm<c 
Activities 
» 33.8 min 



Social Studies 
(19i6 fnin) 



Non-Academic 



Spelling '(11. 3 min) 



Science (11,3 mih) 



Arts/Cr*fls (11.7 w1ny, 



TrinsitUn (10.7 ntn) 



Figure 1. Average Times Allocated to Various Activities During a Typical 
School Day^ for Students' in Levels 1-4. 
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School Day 
= 390 min 
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(Lunch, Recess, 
Music, Assembly, 
etc.) 



Observed Day 
= 214.3 min 




Listen to Lecture (IjB min) 



Readers * 
(57.0 min) 



Other Media 
(46.8 min) 



Workbooks 



(31 min) 



Worksheets 
(31.4 min) 



P*pei* & Pencil 



• {13.8 ufn) 



T-S Disc (n.6 min) 



Figure 2. Average Times Allocated to Various ^Tasks During a 
Typical School Day for Students in Levels 1-4. 
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School Day 
= 390 min 





» 




ft 


(Lunch, Recess. 
. Music , Assembly, 
etc.) 




1 * 


• 

> 


Observed Day 


- 

* 


« 

' Entire Group 
,(140:7 min) 






4 




• 




• 


Small Group 
(39.5 min) 

'i 








' Individual 
■(34.5 ntin) 


• 



Figure 3. Average Time^ Allocated to VSVious Teaching Structures 
During, a Typical School Day fc^ Studerfts in Levels 1-4, 
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School Day 



(Lunch, Recess, 
Music; Assembly, 
etc . Y 



Observed Day 
= 078.3 min 



• Back (5.7 min) 
Out (5.4 min) 



Among Students 
(81 .2 min) 



In FronV 



(35.2 min) 



At Desk 
C30.6 min) 



Besldfr Student 
(20.? min) . 



Average Times Al>located to.Varioils Teacher Positions 
During a Typical School Day for Students in Levels; 1 



V 
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School Day 
= 390 min 



(Lunch. Rccos-s, 
Music', Assembly 
etc.) 



Observed Day 




Other. Talk (6,1 min) 
Disapproval (1 ,2 min) 
Approval (0,5 mi n) 



No Respons'e 
(108,3 min) 



Teaching 
(62.3 min) 



Figure 5, Average Times Allocated to Various Teacher Activities 
During a Typical School Day for Students in L&vels T-4. 
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Sch(»ol Day 

= 390 mn 



(lunch, Pcccjs, 
Mus)C» Assembly 
etc.) 



Observed Tdv 
= 178\0.min 
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Look for Materials (6.1 min) 
Move ('5! 8 mfn) ^ 
Raise Hand (2.9 min) 



Read Silently (8.1 nnVn) 
J Talk Academic (5.5 yin)' 
Read Aloud (3.8 mir/) 
Academic Game (2.9 mip) 
Ans Acad Q (1 .?'f/in) . 
A'sk Acad Q (1 ^.0/mr\) 



Ta s k 

Managtment 
= 100.2 min 



Academic 
= 45.4 min 



Inappropriate 
= 32.4 min 



'Talk/Non-Ac^d (6.0 min) 
Play InapprQpriate (5.1 min) 
I'happropriate Locale' (^.2'mfn) 
Disruption (1 .1 min) " * 
Inappropriate Task (1.0 min) 
Self Stimulation (0..4 min) 



Task ^3anagrlncn(^ 



Passive Rc^porxse 
(75.0 ntin) 



Ploy Ai)pr OjO./t min) 



Academic 



Wri ting 
{??:? Min) 



Jnappr9,pr.1ate 



look ^rou/fd (U.6 ihin) 



Figure 6/ Average Amounts of Times Students J n Levels 1-4 Were Engaged in 
Various Responses During a Typical §chool Day. 
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APPENDIX A 



Oefini\tions and Example's of CrsSAR Evefits 
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Mnstruccion^l Activxty 



(Subject area of learning experience be ing providc^^ to target student by 
*^eacher,' aide,, or peer tutor or by garget student to tutee.) 



Note : Anytiide- the activity changes /«nove to a new coding block 



Definition 



Examples 



Special Notes 



Reading instructions or activity; 
oral and Silent reading froa 
books,, discussion of vords, sounds, 
vowels, consonants, phonics 



rtfa^lhng library book • * 
talking about ch sound ^ 
sitting at reaSing tabl^ 
.draw picture about story 



Include: 

• how to' use dictionary, 

encyclopedia, . . .derefer- 
ence' books) 

• l^arnlns AtC'^ (but, not 

, when ^.earning how to write) 

• draw picture of what read; 

act out story 



Math instructions ^or ^cciv^ty; 
nunbers, geoisetry, time , weights, 
metrics, peasureaent , story 
problems^ 



Spelling instruction or activity; 
copying spelling work^ spelling ^ 
tcsv > 



working time worksh^t 
measuring each^other's 

height 
writing math problen on 

board 

f ind6 examples of "less 
- than" ' . ' , 

find nun^ber oj^ days in 
^ 2 years 

- ^'H^ 

^taking spelling test» 
playing spelling bee game 
looking up correct spell- 
ing of missed 'w6rd 



Include: ^ 

• use of* dictionary to find 
spelling of yord 



'Handwriting instruction or activity; 
focus on mechanics of vriCing' let- 
ters or v6rd;5 (print, cursive , etc .) ; 
how to hold p^encil,. how to tto^e arm,. 

^4iSCussion of size of letters, lines ' 
on paper 



practice penmanship 
matches capital and lower 
case lejiters 
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Instructional Activity - cont. 



ACllvit/ • 



De : ini t ion. 



Examples 



Special Notes 



Language (L) Language instruction or >«^vity; 

focus on speech vocabulary , a^d 
language meaning (words, physical' 
' relationships, etc.); cxeative 
VT icing; listening exercised; 
J othe^ languages 



writing book report on 

story in reader* 
points to '".on top,*" 

. "under," etc. ' 
learns how to say "thank 

you" in 5 languages' 



Include: . 

• book reports (writing or 

reading) ^ 

• looking up definition in 

^dictionary 

• public speaking exercises / , 



Science (Sc) ScieT^ce instruccl(^n or activity; 

' science-related topics (chenlfitry, 

cleCCrlclty , ' spacp travel, elec- 
^ tronics, nature, i-nsects, weather,* 

Datrculs, body, exercise , personal 
hygiene ) 



discuss weather 
^pierform experimentation 
on electricity 

school nurse talks about 
hygiene 

reads Weekly Reader arti- 
cle about Insects 



Include: 

• watching or doing cxperipent 

• exercises in classroom 
Ti gex education (physical 

aspects-hot relationships) 

• speakers on drug^/al^^hol 

• science article tn Weekly 

Reader 



Soqlal- Studies 
(Ss) 




Art^Crafts (Ac) 



ERIC 



Social 'Studies instruction or 
acllyity; cyjLtures, ways of life, 
'jobSj^ roles; maps; music topics 
(in^truffifentss singing,^ scales, notes) 



Ar t-related'instruction or activity v 
colordix&,^=^5vif\g, cutting, pasting 



talk about sex biases 
sing Thanksgiving songs 
label map of U.S. 
listen to lecture on Civil 
War 



make poster of primary 

colors 
draw picture of self 
watch slidcsfof sculptures 



J 



J 



Include: 

• sex education - relationships^ 

irf general 

• unit on friendships ^ 

• special education topics - 

relations with handicapped 

• custons; holidays , 

• history ^ 



Include:^ 

• viewing art (own or others) 

• decorating (bulJ/Ttn^board , 

classroom)' 
Within Ac time, putting away or. 
getting ^ew materials is still 
Ac; only change to Tn at tegin- 
niftg or end of Ac time . 



/ 



Instructional Activity - cont. 



Activity 



Definition 



E^xamples 



pecial No^es 



Free Tlcve (Ft) 



Class BusiriCSs/ 
hianageaent (Ba) 



Transition (Tn) 



PerioS^ during which student Day 
choose acti^vity -^an *be academic; 
study tice * 



Activity' focused on scheduling, 
discipline » rul^s; usually occurs 
rcgi^arly at start oft day; show 
and tell 



Tirie bet,ve^n two other activities; 
tfGch^r signals end of one (put 
away) and tizie to preparer for new ^ 
activity* Ends when teacher ^ 
siarts instruction in new* activity 



works ciath when told to do 
anything wants to do 

after student finishes 
assignnent, is in 
libra^ry area reading 



) 



picks up lunch tickets 
class talks about fight^ 

on playground during 

recess 

say "here" during atten- 
dance check 



class breaks' into groups 
lirt^ up to go to recess 
put away readers and get 
out math books 



'Include: 

• extra-creditr work 

If everyone has free tine, 
bvit target studtnt is^old 
what he/she mutt do, oil not 
cod^j Ft. Code the subject 
area which he is required to 
do. 



Include: * « 

• Pledge of Allegiance, 

morning songs • ' 

• sex, relationships, drugs, 
^ etc. when related, to 

specific problem in school 

• taking attendence 

For arts/crafts, Tn is coded 
only before and after entire 
. activity 



Can' t Tell (CT) 



Activities that do jjot seem to fit 
in other categories. See coordina- 
tor to discuss - must change to 
another code. , » 



* ^ Make note of activity on 

separate she^t so will 
reroefibcr events to discuss 
with coordinator 
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Task/Code 



Aca'dentc Tasjc 

(fUcertlils used by target j^tudent for Instructional activity) 



I Note: Any time the ta^k changes\ move to a new coding block 



Definition 



Readers (Rr) 



Printed book, bound caterial 



Examples 



4 library Book 
oath textbook 
conic book 



Special Notes 



Include : 

• masa 2 ines Weekly Reader 

• reference bpoks (diction- 

ary, encyclopedia) 



Workbooks (Vb) 



Paperback material in which student 
could write (even if student is 
required by teacher to write on 
separate paper or in notebook) 



spelling workbook 
language workbook' 
handwriting worjcbook 



Worksheets (Ws) 



Paper and Pencl^l 
(Pp) 



List^Ti to Teacrher 
Lecture (LI) 



Separate prepared* tettcher sheets 
Cusuallyditto or photocopy) on 
which students vnrite; blackboard 
writing by student 



Tasks where student writes on ^ 

c 

paper usiivg pencil, pen,' crayon, 
etc.; incifcde^s writing in note- 
book 



Teacher talkfn^ or writing on 
board, and student expected to 
. look and listen 



student practices letters 

on blackboard 
dittoed crossword puzzle* 



'piece of notebook paper 
, for spelling test 



watched teacher demon- 
strate exercises 

listens to teacher talk 
about telling time* 

takes notes as teacher 
presents ideas for '^^i eld 
field trip 



Include: ^ 

• 1 page torn from warkbook 

• writing Weekly Reader 

exercise 

• teacher made or printed tests^ 

If students are taking notes 
during teacher lecture to 
remenber points, code LI' 



Code LI even if student, is 
^taking notes 



f] 
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Academic Task - cont 




1 






Definition r-*- 


Exanpl es 




Special Notes, 



Other Media (Om) Special, materials; film,, tape watches movie Include: 

recqrder, gar.e, arts and crafts listens to tape recorder • calculator > 

catierials, clocks, telephone, works on calculator • animall|p^ . 

play/drana ' ' acts out story part 



Teacher- student 
Discussion (T^d) 



Fetch/Put away 



Student talking with teacher; 
Ask-answer question 

All other tAskfi* tnke precedence 



S 

Students changing materials- 
putting away and getting, 
cleaning up 



student answers teacher 
, question 
V students in class t^lk 
^ with teacher about 

friends * 
student, tutors another 

on. ABCJs ^ , 
student reads book 
report to class 



\ine up for lunch ^ 
picks up materials to» 
throw avay before cod- 
pleting art project 
^student hands put * 
worksheets . 



Include: 

• peer tutoring unless using 

other tiaterials 

• student verbal presenta- 

tions (including reading 
Ijook report) 

AJ.1 other tasks take .pre- 

^ cedence over Tsd. 

Take cue from teacher for 

• change from LI to Tsd. * 



When student has absolutely no 
materials, and is not supposed 
to have any materials (such as 
when has free time), code Fp. 
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St ructure 



(Hbw student is grouped for instructional activity) 



Note; Any time the structure changes, move to a new coding block 



St rue Cure/Code 



Definition 



ExaDples 



Special Notes 



Entire Croup (Eg) Student receiving instiruction 
, with all other students in 

classroom 



Scall Group (Sg) 



Student Is in part ^of class 
that has l>een separated from 
rest 



class lecture- 
cla^s freeciae 



reading group 
discussion group 
-student s^ in pairs 



For Eg, teaching (or free 
titne is for everyone ) 

Number is not the criterion 
• ~ if class has 5 stucffents 

and* instruction is directed 
to all of them* code Eg - 

\X 

''^Include: ^ 
• two students working 
together away from rest, 
of class 



Individual (I) 



Student is alone (in Gorral. 
4t table) or wofking one-to- 
one VI th teacher or aide 



student working an science 
experiment "alone while 
other read from text 

aide tutors student ' • 



Does n<tt occur during free , 
tine except when free 
time was created especially 
for student 
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Teacher Position 
(Place of ceacher in relaU^on to all students) 



Teacher Position/ 
Code 



In Frocc/IF 



Definition 



Examples 



in. front of najorlty of 
students 



standing at blackboard 
at front bulletin board 



Special Notes 



At Desk/AO 



standing or seated at-tcacher'< 
desk 



looking in desk for note- 
book 

at des^c collecting lunch 
money 



Arong Students /AS 



standing or seated anong 
students 



A 



walking around class 

checking student work ♦ 
seated with reading group 



Side/S 



standing to the side of 
students and not AS 



student leaning over 

child's desk 
talking to strident at 

his desk* 



working individually 
vlCh a student 



Back/B 



standing or sitting in back 
of classroom away from 
majority of students 



- working at isolated desk 

in back of rod'm 
-putting up art pictures on 

back bulletin board 



Out of Rooo/O • 



out of the room 



in hall talking to parent 
- in teacher's lounge 
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Teacher Behavior/v 
Code 



Teacher Attivdtv 



No Rcsp*onse/:rR 



--(^odcd m relation co target student or group in which he is a member) 



Definition 



itakes no observable response 



Examples 



- at dosk grading papers 

- out of s room 



Special Notes 



working individually 
with another student 



Tcachmg/T 



Instruction or giving a 
lessen to students . 

chil<?tnu&t'.have opportunity 
to learn 



- explaining at blackboard 

asking question 
-.talking about academics, 
e.g. giving directions 



key is active involve- 
TDcnt by teacher 



Other Talk/OT 



- talking about class, business, 

^rulcs> schedules, future 
activities 

- all teacher talk that is not 

approval,, disapproval, or 
teaching 



- talking about recess. 

- talking about toother's 

h6spital stay 

- collecting lunch tooney 



Approval/A. 



exprcjses praise for student 
work or conduct 



teacher hugs student 

teacher smiles 

"Your map looks great"' 



includes verbal comr 
ments» gestures, 
physical behaviors 



Dlsapproval/D 



expresses dislike or disgust 
with student^work, appear- 
ance or conduct 



frovns,.at student 

that is the wrong answer' 

•'You're not trying" 



includes verbal com- 
ments, gestures, 
and physical behaviors 



Student Response 

(Academic response, task management', or inappropriate behavior of target student) 



4. , . ^ . 


Student Response/ 
Code 




Definition 


f5w ' 


Examples 




Specifll Notes 



Academic Responses 
kVitlng/W 



student responses nad'e to 
academic task 

students observed narking 
acadecic materials vith pen, 
pencil , crayon 



arasing 

marks answers on ditto 
sheet wlt)i crayon 

complece* math problems 
from workbook * 



does not include drawing 

pictures, scribbling 
usftd for t«8t« 



Academic Catne/C 



engaged with an academic 

nedia task played Individu- . 
al*iy or with peer 



■ includes flashcards, Hord 
' games, coloring, abacus 
• student respons'es are ' 

verbal, manipulatory or 

social in nature 
•"A ^students are playing a 
™ gp^tltirg-'^aTne- — - - 



includes calculator 
flashcards when with a 
classmate or as a 
practice tool ' ' 



Read Aloud/RA 



when student looking at 
reading material and 
saying aloud whac""?s 
written in print 



- student reads a paragraph 
to rest of reading 
group 

-reads a sentence aloud to 
"sound out" unfamiliar 
words 



used when teao^er checks 
student^s knowledge of 
f lashcard 
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Student j esponse * continued 



Studint Response/ 
• Code 



ReaJmg Silent/RS 



Def xni : ion 



looking at reading mater>al 
for at least 2 seconds, and/or 
eye noveaents indicate scanning 
ciaterials on desk (3* radius) 
or held in student's hands. 
Readers must be open to a page. 



Exanples 



student is reading direc- 
tion's in language workbook 
student is scanning work- 
book for familiar words 
student reads to self a. 
set of numbers from math 
book 



Special Notes 

♦ 



reading words or 

numbers 
not rapid flipping 
only code when reading 

materials include 

several pages (not 

worksheet) 



Talk About Acaderjics/ 
TA 



talk back and forth about 
acadeciic tnaterials or 
ass igntsent 



- student tells classmate 

answer to math <5uestion 

- student talks duri'ng show 

and tell 

- student recites a poem • 

he's neoorized 



child. may be talking to 

himself or a peer 
coded only when target 

student talking , not 

vhen listeaing 
when reciting a poem or 

story from ocoory 
student doing all work 

in litDclight 



Answer Academic 
"~^~QutiS tlorr/-ASQr- 



studcnt either verbally 

or -ge^^tira- lly re s pon ds- 

to teacher's academic 
quest ion 



student says "1 don't 



quest ion 
student spells a word for 
teacher 



answer may be correct 

_ or incorrect 

ansver should be almbs t 
immediate* 



Ask Academe Question/ 
Ask 



verbally ask the teacher a 
question relat;ed to ^ 
academics 



'Is 3 + 4 - to 7?" 



must be an academic 
question: When is 
it time for lunch? 
is not ASK* 
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Student Response continued 



Student Response/ Definition Examples , Special Notes 

Code ' ~ \ , * • * 



Task Manageroent 



student behaviocs which 
enable student to engage 
in acaderaic task — not 
direct responses to.» 
academic tasks 



Passive Response 



student is looking at teacher 
for instructions; at black- 
board for direction; or at 
another student asking or 
answering a question — 
Key: looking art teacher 
or peer 



student lookS ax^ teacher 
while she lectures- 

student pages through 
math book to final 
assignment , 

teacher asks student to 
pa^s out ditto* sheets 
to class 



coded for listener when 
two students are talk- 
ing about .aca'dcmics 

rapid flipping of pages 

two students arc playing 
a game"; target student 
observing 

reading (6ct.) takes 
precedence 



Raising Hand/RH 



student *s hand' raised; may 
be accorp^aojied by looking 
for teacher and if student ^ 
raises hand in a request 
to answer teacher question 



teacher asks question and 

student raises hand ^o 

respond 
student needs help with 

math so raises hand^ 

to alert teacher 



RH plus yelling equals 
DI (disruption) -* 



Student Response continued 



Student Respo^^se/ 
- Code 



looic for >laterials/ 
LM 



Dcf init ion 



Examples 



stu'dent oSserved looking for 
or putting away materials; 
^ includes use of materials 
away froa desk (e.g. an- 
swer sheets, refcren<:e books) 



student jjocs to teacher ' s 

desk for correction 

sheet ^ 
student retifrns dictionary ' 

to shelf - • 
student looks for paper 

and pencil 



Special Notes 



may include use oi 
reference thaterials 
away from' desk; look ^ 

* up word in dictionary 
sh.arpening pencil 
stapling 



Move^ to New Acadeiaic 
Stacion/M 



student nioves^ to new area 
station for next activitv/ 
activity i5 in transition 



- student moves to learning 

center during free time 

- students lining up for 



- Includes lining up and 
' moving when in com - 
. pliance with teacher 
request 



Play Appropriatfe/PA 
/ 



InappVoprtate behavior 
Disrupt lon/DI 



engaged m play beh'a^viors 
approved by teacher , 

may involve toys from home; 
may be strictly social 



'behaviors which are aggressive 
or produce •loud noises: in- 
cludes loud t^lk 



- students play musical 

cl\^irs during party 

- students play Monopoly 

during free time 



- trips another student 

- shakes fist at other . 

V student N 

- yells- . ^ 

- poke another student 



- cpde G if play becomes « ^ 

an academic game 
'Code when student puts 

head on desk when 
' told to or when has 
free time ^ . 

^ idrtJtHrngT -co lo^^^ir>g^' ™ 

^sdrinking waxer , washing 
hands . 

- Dl'^tak/s precedence over 

inappropriate locale 
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Code 





* 

Student Response 


continued 


ft* 


• 


r-' — r( 

Deflnit:on \ 




* Examples 


special Notes 





Play Ir.^^pro-ir iate/ 



pla/ not approved by teacher * 



- play *inv\s^ving squirt 

guns, coys hidden in desk 

- shoots rubber bands; paper , 

airplanes 



includes scribblitvg or 
drawing at wrong times 

code- when student puts 
head on desk when i^ 
not supposecj to 



Inapproprlace Task/ 
IT 



Talk Non-Aca<ier.tc/ 
TN.\ 



engaged In task without teacher 
approval; not related to task 
assigned ^ 



talks aloud to peer about 
non-acacfeniic materials not 
related to assignment 



- student colors to ayoid 

tnath assignment 

- reads story during* . 

Social Studies 



stud|i|ts talk about ^fter 

school plans 
"What'time is lunchf" 



avoidance of assigned 
task i*s key 



cacf-be directed to teach- 
-'er or student 
includes passing notes 



Inappropriate Locale/ 



Look 4»ound/l-- 



Self Stlr.ulacion/ 
SST 



Child out oi seat >and away 
^ Cfos; Iri^ttuction si^e_* 
looses contact with ^eat 



* "student looking away from 
academic task * 



active behaviors of ct\ild like 
rapid rockirfg or shaking: 
maintained for 2 to 3 seconds 



Student goes to bathroonv 

>ilthouC permission _ 

student becomes angry 

and leaves schdol* 
student st'ands on dask 

y „ 

child looks out window 
looks at floor, then ceiling. 

student rocksrback & forth 
tepidly movers his penci'l 
. back aij^d forth 



code •AT if student ^ 

looking at classoate. « 
'^nd answering question 



- single major featarc of 
child's behavicRr 
atidetnfc responses take 
* .precedence over SST 
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t 



I 



mm 10 • PAGE START \ STOP 1 



START 2 STOP 2 START 3 STOP 3 



OBS w , 



/it » ' 



4 ♦ * 

> * » 

) ; ) 

» * • 

ft * i> 



) > ; 
> • * * 

• » V 



U 0 0 

( I ) 

/ 7 7 

i i > 



; » ' 
) ) ^ 



O A O 
I < 



V » » 0 . ^ » V 

ft v» • ' 



J / ; 
) ) » 



Ui 



C 

O 
O 



ft & 
/ / 
• • * 



.Lni;;^:,/:; ^^^^ c\s^m coding sheet . I 

University of Mlnm'Kora ■ . • ' 




' IF AO AS S I 0 

I IF AO AS S I 0 

» If AO $ » C 

■ IF AO AS S 1^ Q 

■ If AO AS S I 0 

■ If AO AS S I C 



fcrt T 01 A D 

^ T 01 A D 

JIR T OT A 0 

hR 1 01 A D 

NR T 01 A 0 

NR 1 OT A U 



n. V,*\V» ff U 0. 

W I. RA RS TA AM ^•^K Al RHIM M fA 

W C RARS TA ANQ ASK At RH iM M PA 

•yv K nA US TA AHn ASK AT Rll IM M Pa 

W C RA nS lA ANO ASK Al RH IM M PA, 

W C RA nS lA ANQ AS I' Al RH IM M PA ; 

W G nA HS lA AWQ ASK Al RH IM M PA. 



fM pj IT TUA » lA SSI 

01 PI II INA LA SSI 

PI ft ir INA U lASni 

01 fl tl • TNA II IAS5T 

OJ PI II INA U lASST 

. ' ' , .J . 

01 PI it INA U lASST 
/ 



A () C I' ' 




■ IF AO AS S t 0 

■ If AO AS S B 0 

■ If AO AS S « 0 

■ If AO AS S I 0 



If AO AS S I 0 



HK T QT A U 

r^n 1 01 A 0 



NR 1 01 A D , 

> '.J -'J 
Nft 1 OT A 0 



W C KA flS lA ANO ASK Al /IM IM M PA 
W 'C RA RS TA -^ANQ ASK AT Rtl IM M«^PA 



^1 ft n INA II lASST 
01 PI IT 1«A U lASST 



WCRARSIA ANO ASK AT RM IM M PA 01 P» ^ 1«A U ^ U S M 



W C RA ns lA AN1 ASK Al AM IM M PA 
« C RA RS TA AND ASK AT RM IM M PA 



01 PI II ^NA H lA SST 

01 PI n INA a us^T 



STAHT 1 



SI Of' 1 



Slop Code 

A It r or 



P O 

STAfU 2 



STOP 2 




If AO AS S • 0 



NR T OT A 0 



^ W G RA'RS TA AHQ ASJC AT RH iM M PA ' 



If AOAS S I 0 KP * «^ 

If AO AS J *l 0 • «n T 01 A 0 



0 R A R 5 T A ANO ■ A S >! MJUl 



IM M PA 



01 Fl n INA 11 .LA SSI 
OJ fl IT INA il lASST 



-w- 

WQHARSTA AHQ ASK Al HIllM U PX- Ot >1 .1 THA IIUSST 

W G I^A^TA- ANQ A« Al Rl. IM M PA 01 Tl It INA 11 lASSI 



If AO AS S I 0 

' IF AO AS S I Q 
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If >0 AS $ • 0 



NR T 01 A 0 
NR 1 01 ,A 0 
NR 1 01 A 0 



W G RA ns TA AMQ AsK AT MH IM M PA 



W G RA hS lA ANQ ASK Al RH iM M PA 



' 01 fi II i»^^ »i 1*55^ 
01 ri IT 1N,A il lASST 



START 3 



STOP 3 



it. 



3o, 



4 « 
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• Observer Number 



Observation Pages 

• Guidelines 'for Anecdotal Recordings^ 
School // ' Class // Student //, 



Clasgroom Procedures <Note general class arrangement, schedule, and 
atmosphere. Anything unusual?) 



Targfet Student (Conmient briefly^ on each of the following, areas fox the^ 
target student obset^tfid^T ~ 

Location (where does the ehild sit in relation to where teacher 
does most teaching?) ^ - " ' 

Physical appearance (is child's appearance similar to peer ^roup?) 



Teacher-student relationship (are interactions between teacher and 
student similar to those of teacher with othe/t students?) 



' Peer relationships (are interactions between target student and 
other students similar to those among most students in class?) 



. Attention to' task^ (how does target studen^ compare to other students?*-) 



Other <ls there anything about the target st^udent that seems different 
frcxm other students in the class?) ' , 

I 

Validity of Observation (Is there any reason why you would believe that 
"THe^ obserVaCiCrx l^'noT' a valid r 6fl&CCl0fl O f r v pl cal Class r oom ' ac t lv tttgs^; — 



intetactibn$, etc?) 
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, ' Table D-1 








'Average Times and Ranges of Times 


Allocated to Activities 




Acti vi ty 


)( 


— — ■ — r-; ■ ■ 

Range 




Reading 


55.81 


23.80 - 92.05 ' * 




Ma tn - . . 


40 J2 


22.05 - 57.20 




Spelling 


10.59 


0.00 - 30.-80 




Handwri 1 1 ng 


Z,85 


0,00 - 28.00 ^ .-f. 




Language 


31 .31 


8. -75 - 53.00 




Science 


10.37 


0^.00 - 42,70 




Social btuQies 


17.81 


0.00 - 47j25 




Arts/Lrarts 


11.90 


0.00 - 39.20 ■ 




r ree ii me 


5.60 


0.00 : 18.20 




Business Management 


5.79 


0.70 - 1'6.45 


• 


Transi tion 


'10.53 


. 1 .05 - 19.95 




Can t Tell , 


Ov20 


0.00 - 3.50 




Total 


?nQ 08 


135.50 -250-25 - 


• 


^Means and ranges are average numbers 
on 26 students . 


of minutes 


for one day, based 

• 






V 


• 
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Table 0-2 

Average Times and Ranges of Times Allocated to Tasks' 

y 



-Task 



Range 



Readers 

Workbboks _^ \ j _ 

Worksheets 
Paper ,8. Pencil 
Listen to Lecture , ' 
Other Media 

Teacher-Student Discussion 

Fetch & Put Away 

Total 



52-.55 


, 4 


55_ - 


J13 


,05 


29 .-69 


0 


00 - 


9? 


.n 


31 .04 


0 


00 - 


61 


,95 


18.56 


' 0 


00 - 

> 


51 


,45 


4.12 _ 


0 


00 - 


•18 


,55 


47.99 


20 


30 - 


104 


.30 


12.12 


1 


05 - 


33 


.95 


13.43 


1 


75 - 


33 


.95 


208'. 90 


133 


70 - 


250 


.25 



Means and ranges are average numbers of minutes for one day, based 
on 26 students , • ' 
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Table D-3 

Average Times and Ranges of Tim^s Allocated to Class Structure^ 



Structure 



Range 



Entrre-Group - 


' 134 


43 


- 34 


30 - 


227. 


50 


Small Group 


42 


59 ■ 


0. 


00 - 


■96 


95 


Individual 


32 


.33 


0 


00 - 


■ 93 


45 


Total 


209 


.35 


137 


20 - 


■ 250. 


25 



Meahs and ranges are average numbers of minutes for one day, t>ased 
on 26 students. ^ - 



V 
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Table D-4 ■ ' - « 
Averagp limes'and Ranges of Tiroes' in Various Teacher Positions 



TfiacbervPasi tiori , 



Range 



^ \ ^ _____ 
A't'Desk ^ ' 

Among Students ^ 

^ Bes ide Student 

Back * 

Out . / 

Total \ ^ 

^^^Means arvd ranges are^average Rumbers of minutes for one day, based 
■ on. 26 students, ' . * ' 



33.66 
28.14. 
81 .15 
19.48 
5.95 
5.43 
173.81 



1-0. 90 - 95.60 
^lTl5~^ 84Tl0' 
10.15 -140.9.0 
1 .00 - 66.25 
*0.50 - 25.75 
0.0&'- 27.65 
113.15' -209.35 



\ 




^ Tabfe 0-5 

Average Ti.mes and Ranges of- t|mes* in Various Teacher Activities^ 



Teacher Activity - I Range 



No Response 






1'06 


.06 


52 


35 - 


153 


60 


Teach i ng 






60 


.02 


23 


85 ■-■ 


% 


10 


Other Talk 






5 


.93- 


1 


.25 - 


21 


25 


Approval 








.65. 


1 


00 - 


3' 


65 


Oi sapproval 






1 


.10 , 


0 

4 


15 - 


3 


00 


Total 






173 


76 


113 


10 - 


209. 


10 



Means and ranges are average numbers of minutes for one day, based 
on 26 students . 



/ 



\ Table D-6 ^ 
Average Times and Ranges of Times in Various Student Responses^ 



Stjudent Response 


■I 






Range 




Writing 


22. 


09 


>9. 


15 - 


37'. 

p 


50 


Play Aead Game 


2773 • 


• 0. 


00 - 


16. 


40 


Recid Aloud 


4. 


10 


D. 


00 - 


16. 


35 














40 


__Re.\(i Silently_ N 


7. 


42 


0. 


00 - 


24. 


Talk Academics 


5. 


38 


0 


15 - 


12. 


65 


Answer Acad^uestion 


1 . 


75 


0 


00 - 


9. 


50 


. Ask Acad Question 




94 


, 0 


00 - 


1 , 


55 


Rfissive Response 


. 73. 


84 


26 


50 - 


136 


40 


Kd 1 S c nd no 


:2. 


79 


0 


10 - 


8« 


60 


Look for "Materi al s 


5 . 


75 


0 


.75 - 


15 


10 


Move to New Acad Station 


5. 


70 


1 


00 - 


10 


90 


P1dy Appropriate^ 


10. 


56 


. ' 2 


.35 - 


24 


.25 


u 1 s r u p L 1 cin , 


1 . 


oi 


0 


.00 - 


13 


. 90 


PVay Inappropriat!e * . 


4 


79 


0 

1 


.25 - 


16 


.40 


( Inappropriate Task' 




92 


0 


.00 - 


6 


.85 


Talk Non-Academics 


5 


^8 


1 


.65 - 


13 


. 35 


r • ■ 

Inappropriate Locale 


2 


00 


0 


.00 - 


6 


.90 


Look 'Around^ 


15' 


76 


■ 


.«5 - 


28 


.15 


t 

Sel f Stimulation 




.32 


. 0 


.00 - 


1 


. 35 


Total - - - - 


•173' 


■.5-3- 


■ 1-13 


.00-"- 


209 


,00 



^Means and ranges are average numbers of minutes for" one day, based 
on 26 students. 
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specific Research Questions ' 

1, To Hhat extent are there significant differences between groups in 

time allocated to \Aarious activities? 

• 1 ' * 

f Students in Level 5 received less time allocated to 
mathematics (23^min/<iay) than di d.vstudents in Level 2 



(62 min/aay). 



2.. T,o what extent are thei'e significant .differences between groups ip 
time spent in various tasks? 

• .Differences between groups were not significant. _ • 

3. Jo what extery: are- there significant differenx:es between groups in 

• time spent in various class structures? - ' ' 

* t Students in Levels. 1-^3 spent more time in an entire 

group structure (about 154 minutes/day) than di-d students 
in Levels 4 and .6 Cabogt 70 minutes/day)- ^ 

■ ; ' 

t An individual structure was used with students in 

Level 4 (about 86 mi nutes/day ) ,more than with students' 
in Levels 1, 2, 3, and 6 (ranging from about 16 minutes/ 
day for Level 1 to about 30 minutes/day for Level 3). 

4. , To what extent are there significant differences between groups ^n 

time spent with the --teacher in various teacher positions?^ 

• * ,t Differences between grouQ^ were not significant.- 

' ^ \ 

5. To what extent are there significant differences betweenxgroups, 

in time spent with the- teacfier involved in 'various'teache^' acti vi ties 

• Differences between groups were not significant 

6. To what extent are there significant differences between groups 
in time spent in various student responses?* 

• * 

• Students in Level 1 spent more time looking around than 
1 students in Levels 4 and 5 (about 24 min/day for Level 1 

\ ^ students versus about 10 min/day for Levels 4 and 6 stu- 
^ dents ) » ■ * ^ 

7/ To what extent are there significant differences between groups 
in time spent in various student responses as a function of 
class acti vi ty? 

• During math , Level 4 students spent more time reading 
aloud andTansweri ng aCtidefnic questions than students in 
all other levels. The average time reading aloud was 
about 16 seconds for Level 4 students as compared to less 



than one second for all other le^/els.. Time in answering 
■ questions was about I 1/^ minutes for Level 4 ^students 
as compared to 50 seconds for 'all -other levels. • 

• Level 4 students spent more t\m talking about academfcj 
during math than-^ tudents in {e^^^s 1, 3, and 5 (about 
3 minutes versus about 1 mi.nute), , 



During social studies, students in Level 2 s peat more 
time answering academic questions than students in Levels 
1, 3, af^d 5 (about 27 seconds versus about iy2 second). 

Students in Level 2 spent more .time in inappropriate play 
than did students in Levels 3 a'nd 5 during social studies 
(about 2 minutes versus about 13 seconds). 

Stude-nts ,in Level -2 spent move, time during social studies 
looking around than students in. Level 5 (about 3-1/2 
minutes versus 0 minutes). 

• DurirTg reading, students .in* Level -4 spent '"O'-e ' ^tme aski ng 
academic questions than s-tudents in Levels 2 and 5 (bU 
seconds versus 7 seconds), and more time looking for 
materials than students Mn all other levels (5 minutes 
.versus 47 seconds). 

• During language, students in Level 5 spent more time in 
appropriate play than students in Levels 2. -3, and 

(3 minutes versus 12 seconds). During spelling. Level 
2 students spent more time raising hands than students 
in'all other levels (25 seconds versus J /2. second ) . . 
/ ■ ' 
To what'-'extent are there significant differehces between groups 
in time spent in ^various student responses as a function of dif- 
ferent tasks employed? . ... 

, While listening to lectures. Level 2 students sp^nt more 
time looking for materials than students in all other 
levels (30 seco'nds versus 3 seconds) and students in 
Level 5, spent more time reading iloud than studen^i m 
all oth.er levels (7 seconds versus 1/2 second)'.. ^- ' ■ 

• Whon involved in, other media tasks, students in Level 4 
spent more time talking atrout academics than students in 
Levels 1-3 (5 minutes verW^ 1 minute). D.uring other 
media tasks. Level 2 s tudentsr 'spent more, time in. in- 
appropriate playltha'n students in Level 3 (2 1/2 minutes 
versus 18 seconds ) . . _ . 

• When using readers. Level 4 students 'spent ^ore time 
answering academic ques.tions than studentsjn all oth&r 
levels (1 1/3 minutes versus 12seconds). More time 



■i U 



E^3 



was spent looking around when using readers by Lpv,el ^ 
1 students as compared to level 5 students (8'minutes 
versus 20 seconds) . ^ 

t When using worl^sheets, students in Level 4 spent more 

time than students in all other levels in playing academic 
'•games (13 seconds versus less than 1 second) and in looking 
for materials (3 1/3 minutes versus -24 seconds). 

• When usi^zig workbooks, students in Level 2 'spent 'more time 
in ajipropniate play than studeats in Levels 1, 3, 4, and 

'5 (4 minutes versus 9 seconds). • , , 

* During teacher-student discussions, students in Level 2 

* ' spent more time in inappropriate play than students in 

levels 1 and 5 (1 minute versus 4 seconds). 

To what extent are there significant differences- between groups 
ip'time spent .in various" student responses as a function- of class 
structure? 

• During entire groOp structures. Level 2 s tudents." speht 

more 'time' than students in all other levels in inappropriate 
play (10 minutes versus 2 1/2 minutes) and talking about 
' non-academics (8 1/2 minutes versus 2 1/2 minutes,) and spent 
more time than students in Levels 4 and 5 looking for mater- 
ials (7 1/2 minutes versus J 1/2 minutes). 

• During small group structures, students in Level 5 spent 
more time moving to new academic Stations than students in' 
Levels 1-4 ( 2 1/2 minbtes versus 42 seconds), and moYe 
time writing than students in Levels 2 and 3 (13 1/2 minutes 
versus 2 3/4 minutes ) . 

• During small grotjp structures, students in Level 4 spent 
more time talking about academics than students in 
Level 2 (4 minutes versus 4 seconds).^ Level 4 students 
also spent more time during small group structures answering 
academic questions than students in all other levels (1 1/2 
minute s- ve rsus 8 seconds). 

• During indi,vidual structures. Level 4 students spent more 
time than s'tudents in all other levels in writing (10 
minutes versus 2 1/2 minutes)*, asking academic questions 
(50 sectrnds versus 10 seconds); rai'sing hands (1 1^2 
minutes versus less than 1 second), looking for materials 
(over 5 minutes versus 22 seconds ), 'appropriate play 

(4 3/4 mfnutes yersus 43 seconds ), 'and talking about non- 
. academics ( 4 3/4 minutes ^versus 12 seconds). These dif- 

vferences reflected the greater amount of time overall spent 
by' Level 4 .students in individual class structure. 



10. ZiC what ex.tent are .the^e significant differences between groups 
<i n ttfpe spent in various student responses as a .func/tion of 
teacher posit^'on^ , ^ 

• When .the teacher was in front of the' cl ass , tudents ^ 
» ' ^ in Level 2 s.pent more time .than students in all other 

^ \ level| in asking academic questions (T8 seconds versus 

'? ^ 3 ^seconds), looking for materials (3 minutes versus 43 
seconds), moving to new academic stations (2 minutes ■ 
' versus *40 seconds), and talking about non-academics 
^ ,{3 minutes versus 37 seconds). ^ • 

<^ 

. • When the ter^ctier was at-the student's side, stud'ents in- 

levels 3 and 4 spent more time moving to new academic 

, . stations than students in Level 1 (41 seconds versus 3 

" seconds*), while students in Cevel 4 spent more time 

« than students in all other lev-els in self-stimulation (7 

seconds versus 0 seconds), and more time than Levels' 1^ and 

'.5 students in talking about academics (5 1/3 minutes-^ versus 

^ ' 33 seconds ) . ^ 
« 

When the teacher was in baclc of the class, students in 
' ^ / * ]* -Level 4 spent more time talking about non-academics than 

* students in all other levels (51 seconds versus 9^seconds). 

-11. <Jo what extent are there significant differences between groups 

in time spent in various student responses as a function of teacher 
, ' ac^tivity? 
*t 

• When the teacfior was teach'^ing, students in LG\?el 4 spent 
^ more time than s tudents/i n ^ a1 1 other levels in talking 

about acadomids (7 minutes versus 1 1/2 minutes) and stu- 
' • ■ , dents in Level 2 spent more time lookjng for materials 
' ^ than students in Levels, 1, 3, a~nd 5, (2 minutes versus 32 
seconds ) . ^ 

• When th'e teacher was giving disapproval, students in Level 
* . 2 .spent more timfi..1ooki ng for materials than students in 

Le'vels 1, 3, 4, and 5 (8 seconds versus 2 seconds), 

• When the teacher was making no response, students in Level 
1 -spent more time jooking around than -students in Levels 

4 and 5 (18, minutes versus. 7 minutes). 

♦ 

'12. 'To what'extent are there significant differences between groups 

in time, spent in various class structures' as a function of class 
» activity? 

• ^ Daring ftia th4mati cs , ' $'t.Jdents in Level 5 spent more time 

in small group structures than students in Levels 2 and 3 
(2 1/3 minutes versus 9 Seconds) and students' in Level 3 
spent more time sin entire group structures than students 
in Levels 4 and 5 (5 minutes versus 27 seconds)/ ' 
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During reading, Level 4 students Sfxent more time, in , 
indiv-idual structures tlian students in all other levels 
(6 l/3^minutes ^versus 1 minute). 

13. To what extent are there significant differences between groups 
in time 'spent wjth the teacher in various teacher positions as a 
function of class activity? 

t Durirrg reading, students in Level 4 sp^nt more. time with 
the teacher in 'the back of the xqom than students in all 
Other levels (4 niinutes versus 2bNeconds). 

t During handwriting, students in Level 4 spent m^e time 
• Avlth the teacheV in back of the room than students in all 
other levels (1 1/3 minutes versus 4 seconds). 

- >^ ft 

• During sociaTstudies , students i^n Level 2 spent more 
time with the teacher in front of the room than students 

in Levels 1, 3^ and 5 (13 1/2 minutes versus 1 1/4 miniites). 

• During tra'nsition activities, students in Level 2 spent 
more time with the teacher in. front of the class than stu- 
dents in Level 3 (4 1/4 minutes versus 1 minute). 

14. To what extent are there significant differences between groups 
in time spent with the teacher in various teacher activities as a 
function of class activity? 

During mathematics. Level 2 students spent more^time with 
the teacher making no response than students in Levels 1, 
3, and 5 (32 minutes versus 17 1/2 minutes). 

During handwriting, students in Level 4 spent more tifne 
with the teacher giving approval than students in all other 
levels (10 seconds versus less than 1 second). 

15 To what extent are there si gni ficant' di fference^ between groups in 
time sp^nt in different tasks as a function of class activity? 

During reading, students in Level 2 spent more time in 
teacher-student discussions than did students in all other 
levels (33 secdnds versus 4 seconds). 

During mathematics, students in Level 2 spent more time 
using worksheets than did students rn Level 1 (3 3/4 minutes 
versus 42 sectjnds), and students in Level 5<spent more time 
in fetch/put-away tasks than did students in Levels 1-4 
(11 seconds vefsus 2 1/2 seconds^ 

During 'handwriting, students ^n jj^X 5 spent more time 
using worksheets than did students in Levels T-3 (1 minute 
versus less than 1 second). 

lis - ' ■ 
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• During language, Level 5 studeots spent more time with , 
other media ,than did students in Levels 1-4 (2 minutes 
versus 30 seconds); further, students'^! n Level 5 spent- 
more* time in teacher-studenfdi scussions than djd students 

" * * in Levels 1t3 (1 1/3 mi nutes' versus 7 seconds). 

» • During social studies. Level 2, students spent more time 
in teacher-student discussions than did students in all 
' other levels (1 minute versus 3 seconds). 

• During arts'and crafts. Level 2 students spent more time 
listening to lectures than did students in all other 
levels (35 seconds versus 3 seconds), 

• During transition activities., students in Level 5 spent 
more time listening to lecture than did student's in Levels 
1-4 (13 seconds versus less than 1 second). 

16. To what extent are there significant differences between groups in 
time spent in various class structures as a function of the 
different tasks employed? . • 

• V/hen usfng workbooks. Level 2 students spent more time in 
entire ^roup structures than did students in all other 
levels (6 3/4 minut&s versus ^1 1/4 minutes). 

' • When using other media, students in Level 5 s^ent more 
time in small group structures than did students in 
Levels 2 and 3'(3 1 /4 ..mi nutes versus 29 secon^, and 
students in Level 4 spent more time in i ndi v'fsSS^ 1 
structures than did students in Levels 1-5 (4 3/4 minutes 
versus 45 seconds). ' 

• When involved i n *teacher-student discussions, students 

in Level 4 spent more time in small group structures than 
did students in Level 3 (24 seconds versus 2 seconds). 



• • During fetch and put away tasks, students in Level 1 spent 
more time in small group structures than did students 
in Level 3 (22 seconds versus 4 seconds). 

• When using worksheets. Level 4 students spept more time 

in individual structures than did students in Levels \. 3. 
and 5 (3 3/4 minutes* versus 35 seconds). 

17. To what extent are there significant differences between groups in 
in time spent with the teacher in various teacher positions as a 
function of the different tasks employed? 

• When using workbooks, students in Level 2 spent more time 
with the teacher in front of the class than did students 

i n Level s 1 , 3 , 4 . and 5. ( 1 3 1/2 mi nutes versus 2 mi nutes ) . 
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^ t When using worksheets, students in Level 4 spent more 

time with the teacher in back of the class than did 
students in. all other levels (2 3/4 minute's versus 11 
seconds). 

• When listening^ to lectures, Lev^l 5 students spent more 
• * time with the 'teacher at the stud.ent's side than did 

i students in all other levels (9 seconds versus less ^than 

1 second). 

• When using other media, students in Level 4 spent more 
time with the teacher at the student's side than di»d 
students in Levels 1, 2, 3, bnd G (17 minutes versus 3 1/? 
minutes). Also, when using other media. Level 6 students 
spent more time than Levels 1-4 studenls with the teacher 

, ^ in back of the class (6 minutes versus 1 1/2 minutes). 

18, To what extent are there significant differences between groups* 

,in time spent with the teacher involved in various teacher activities 
as a function of the different tasks employed? . < 

• When using worksheets. Level 4 students spent more time 
with the teacher giving approval than students in Level 2 
(23 seconds versus 0 seconds). 

• When listening to lectures, student's in Level 5 spent - 
more time than students in Levels 1, 3, and 4 with the 
teacher making no respo/ise (2 minutes versus 21 seconds), 

' ' and students in Level 2 spent more time than students in 

all other levels with the teacher involved in teaching 
(7 3/4 minutes versus 1 1/2 minutes). 

• When using other media, students in Level 4 spent more 
time than students in Level 1 with the teacher involved 
in teaching (23 minutes versus 3 3/4 minutes). 

• During teacher-student discussions, students in Level 5 
spent more time with the teacher teaching than students 
.in Level 1 (7 3/4 m'inutes versus 1 minute). 

19. To what extent are there significant differences between groups in 
. time spent with the teacher in various teacher positions as a 

function of the cl.asrs structure? 

■ J ^ V 

• During eiKi re group structures, students in Level 3' spent 

more t?ime with the teacher among students th^jn did stu- 
dents in Level 4 [% 1/2 minutes versus 9 1/2 minutes). 

• During small group structures, students in Level 4 spent 
more time with the teacher at their sides than did stu- 
dents in all 0 the r- 1 e vel s (8 mi nu tes versus 1 minute ) . 

* t During individual structures. Level 4 students spQnt more 
time than students in 'all other leve>s with the teacher . 
in the b(>ck of the room (4 3/4 minutes versus 9 seconds). 
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To what extent are there significant differences between groups 
in time spent with the teacher involved in various teacher acti- 
vities as a fun'Ction of the class structure? 

• When in entire group structures, students in Levels 2 and 
3 spent more time than did studp^^s in Level 4 with the 
teacher making no response (82 mi nutes - versur ?8 minutes) 
and with the teacher teaching (49 minutes versus 15 1/2 
minutes) , 

• When in small group structures, students in Level 5 spent 
more time with the teacher giving approval than did stu- 
dents in Levels 1-3 (48^econds versus 4 seconds). 

To what extent are there significant differences be tween_^roups . 

time spent with the teacher involved in various teacher activi- 
ties as a function of teacher position? 

• When the teacher was in front of the class, Level I stu- 
dents spent more time with the teacher 'maki ng no response 
than did students in all other levels (5 1/3 minutes versus 
1 ^3/4 nri nutes ) . 



When the teacher ^was among students, Level 5 students spent 
more time with the teacher giving approval than did Students 
at all other levels (12 seconds versus less than 1 second). 

When the teacher was at the student's side. Level 4 students 
spent more time with the teacher teaching than did students 
in Levels 1 and 5 (4 3/4 minutes v,ersus 47 seconds). 

< 

To what extent are there significant differences between groups in 
time spent with the teacher involved in various teacher activities 
as a function of the class activity while the student is making no 
active response? 

• During mathematics, when the student was making no active 
response, students in Leve,l.s 2 and 3 spent more time with 
the teacher making no response than did students in Levels 
4 and 5 (9 3/4 minut-es versus 3 3/4 minutes). ' f 

/ . 

^ % During free time, when tlie student was making no active 
response, students in Level 4 spent more time with the 
teacher reaching than did students in all other levg^ls 
( 1 minute versus 6 seconds). 

• During business management activities, when the student 
was making no' active response, students in Level 5 spent 
more time with the teacher teachu)g than students in 'all 
other levels (4 1/3 minute's versus 23 seconds). 
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To What extent are there significcint differences between groups in 
time spent in various student responses as a function of the dif- 
ferent tasks employed during 'reading? 

t During reading, when involved in teacher-s'tudent d1s- 

cuss.i*ons, students in Level 2 spent more time than students 
iaall other levels in making no active response ( 1 <l/2 
minutes versus 13 seconds) and inf inappropriate play (25 
seconds versus less than 1 second). 

t When using worksheets during reading, students in Level 

4 spent more time than students in all other levels in 
looking for_ materia 1 s (2 1-/3 minutes versus 9 seconds) 
and in appropriate play (2 1/4 minutes versus 7 seconds), 

• When using other media during reading. Level 4 students 
spent more time Mool^^ng for materials than did students 

in all other leveTs (1 1/2 minutes versus 10 1/2 segond^). ' 

• When listening to lectures during reading, students in 
Level 5 spent more time moving to new academic stations 
than did students in Levels \-3 (5 seconds versus 0 seconds] 

%j When using readers during ipeading, ^tudents in Level 2 
spent more time looking around thjin did students in Level 

5 (2 1/2 minutes versus 13 seconds). 



To what extent are there' si gni f i cant' di f ferences between groups in 
time spent in various student responses as a function of the clasps 
structure during reading? 

'* 

• • WhenM'n individual structures during reading. Level 4 

students spent more time than did students in all other . 
levels in writing (5 1/2 minutes versus 30 seconds), 
asking academic questions ^(35 seconds versus 4 seconds), * 
raising hands (45 seconds versus 0 seconds), looking for 
materials (4 minutes versus 3 seconds*), appropriate play 
('3 nii'nutes versus 2-1/2 seconds), talking "about non-aca- 
demics (50 seconds versus 4 1/2 seconds), an'd looking 
around (2 minutes vQrscis 8*1/2 seconds). 

• During individual reading, students in Level 4 spent more 
time than students in Levels 1 and 2 in making no active 
response (11 1/2 minutes versus 5 seconds) and more* time 
moving to new academic stations than students in Levels 1, 
2, and 3 (1 1/2 minutes ver^s 6 1/2 seconds). 

• When in entire gi?oup structures during reading. Level 2, 
students spent more time tallying about non-academics than 
did students in Levels 3 and 4 (31* seconds versus 4 seconds) 
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25. To what extent are there significant di fftrences . between groups ^in 
• time spent in vai^iouj student responses as a function of teacher 
activity during reading? • - ' . 

V t^^Jhen the teacher was involved in other talk durfng reading, 
students 'in Level 1 spent more time asking academic ques- • 
tions .than did students in Levels 2, 3, and 5 (S seconds 
versus less than 1 second). Wheri the teacher was '-making -ao 
' response during reading, Lever4 students s^ent more time > 
looking for materials than did students in all other Uvels 
# (4 3/4 minutes versus 38 seconds^>. ^> . y 

f When the teacher. was teaching during reading, students in 
Lev-^1, 4 spent more time looking, for materials -than Levels ^ 
^ ' 3 an*d 5 students (27 seconds versus 4 seconds), and more ^ 
time- in sel f-sti muT ati on than students in alV other leve^-s 
(5 seconds versus *less than V seco'nd), • ^ 
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When the teacheVwci^ (jiving disapproval dun n^ ^readi ng , 
^ Level 4 students spent* more time in inappropriate locales ' 
than did students in all other levels (4 seconds versus 
0 seconds ) . . . 

26. To what extent are there significant differences betv/een ^grotjps 

in" time spent with the .teacher involved in various /teacher activjties 
as >a function of tKe'task employed during reading? 

t Differences between groups were not significant, 

^^ 

27. To what exte./it are therexsi gnfficant"di fferences between groups 

in, time spe^nt in di fferent^^tasks as a furiction\of cl as? s tructure ' ^ 
' during reading? ^ ^ 

t When in small group structures. Level 2 students spent 
more time using readers than.diij students in all mother ^ 
, levels (1 3/4 minutes versus '6 seconds). . 

' t When in i ndi vidual ^'struc-tgres , Level 4 students spent 
more- time using worjksheets than di d ' s.tudents i n all 
other levels (2 1/2 seconds versus 12.secoQds). ^ > 

28. ^ To what extent are there s i gni f i canT di f ferencos^between group? 

in time allocated to acaderpic versus , non-acaderffic activities?' 
' * • - ^* 

• Students in Levels. 2 and 3 'received more time allocated- 
to academic activities than^d-id students in Level 5 ^ 
(over 3, .hours versus ^2 l/4,haursj^ 

29. To what extent are there significant differences betweerv groups 
in time spent jn academic responding^ task management, *and in-* 
appropriate behaviors? > " 
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• students in Level 2 spent more time engaged in inappropriate 
student behaviors • than did students in Level 5,(46 minutes 
versus 16 mi nutes ). • ^ 

« 

To what extent are there significant differences between: groups 

in academic responding, task management, and inappropriate beha-viors 

as a" 'function of whether the activity is ^tademic or" non-academic? s 

• Duri ng'academic activities, students in Level' 2 spent^more 
time in i nap^propriate behaviors than did students in 
Level 5 {37, minutes versus l?'minutes). 
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